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. 8 8 24 D wholly laid 055 all 
I A Thoughts of troubling the World 
Sk with any Thing more of this 
Kind, till T ſaw a little Piece, 
entitled, Dr. Clarke's Notions of Space 


examined, &c. Which, upon Account of 
ſome ingenious Objeions I met with in 


it, and the Character I found it had : 


got amongſt many learned Men at Cam- 
bridge, induced me once more to defend 
Dr. Clarke's Notions, and to vindicate 
My 07H, 5 8 "Ol 
The Reaſon of my putting my Name to 
this, which T did not to my former De- 
fences, is, becauſe I would not have any 
| Perſon ſuſfer upon my Account; for I 
find, in an Appendix to 4 Concio ad 
Clerum, by Dr. Gretton, that he, as 
ſeems to be his Way, inſtead of anſwering 
the Argument, abuſes the ſupp oſed Au- 
thor, in whom he will nom find that he 
is quite miſtaken. Dr, Gretton is a 
r Perſon 
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"The PREFACE. 


Perſon, whom the late Dr. Clarke, in 


his Life-time, always ſpoke of as ignorant 
of the firſt Principles of the Queſtion in 
Debate ; for which Reaſon the Doctor 
never thought it worth his while to take 

any Notice of his Review. of the Argu- 


ment a Priori; and therefore till he 
ſhews the World, that he underſtands the 


Cauſe into which he forces himſelf, and 


can treat his Adverſaries with common 


Decency, 1 ſhall not think my ſelf obliged, 


neither would it be to any Purpoſe, to try 
to anſwer him. 


I baus, in the following Defence, en- 
deauour d to treat the Author of Dr. 
Clarke's Notions, &c. with all the Civi- 
lity I could, as ingeniaus Authors *Iways 
ought to be. I know that Quibbles and 
Wrangling upon Words are endleſs; and 
therefore 1 would not have the World ex- 


pect to ſee any Reply to what may here. 
after be nulla, unleſs Something nem 
and very material ſhould be alleaged 


againſt the Arguments in this, and my 
former Defences. 


Þ 


VINDICATION 
 FigsT DEFENCE. 


INCE the Publication of my 
former Defences of Dr. Clarke, 
there has appeared a Pamphlet, 
entitled, Dr. Clarke*s Notions of 
Space examin'd : In which the 
Author has endeavoured to vindicate the 
Tranſlator of Archbiſhop King's Origin 
of Evil, in Anſwer to the fore-mentioned De- 
fences. As there are in it many ingenious 
Objections, and ſome Sophiſtry, which may 
prevail equally with a great many Perſons ; 
I. think, I need not plead any Excuſe 
for ſending this Third Defence of Dr. 


Clarke's Notions into the World. 
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VINDICAYTION of 

TE Tranſlator of Dr. King's Origin of 
Evil had, in his Notes, laid down three No. 
tions of Space: Firſt, the mere Negation or 
Abſence of Matter. Secondly, The Exten- 
fron of Body con/ider'd abſtratFly or ſeparate 


from any particular Body: As Whiteneſs, 


Without a white Body. Thirdly, As a Subject or 
Subſtratum of that ſame Extenſion in Abſtrac- 
to. Theſe are the three Notions of the Tranſla- 


tor. The Abſurdity of which J had endeavour- 
ed to ſhew in my Firſt Defence: The Abſurdi- 


ty of the Firit I had endeayoured to ſhew from 
the Inſtances of the two Walls: Of the Se- 


_ cond, from the Difference that there is between 


Whiteneſs and Space: And the Third, the 
Tranſlator conſider'd in his 16th Note; which 
was anſwer' d in its proper Place. In Anſwer 
to the Inſtance of the two Walls, this Author 
ſpends ten Pages to ſhew that I beg the 
Queſtion, by ſaying, That either there is no 
Difference between touching,and not touching ; 
or elle that That which is between them, 
when they do not touch, is really Something. 
This is a Disjunction, which ſeems to me no 
Way defective. Unleſs, therefore, he had 
proved, either that there wanted another 
Branch, or that there is no Difference between 
a Negative and an Affirmative; he has not 
proved againſt me. But he allows, that zf 
there was no Space between them, they would 
touch); and yet nevertheleſs ſays, that Space 
is Nothing. If this is the Truth of the Caſe, 

| let 


=. 
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the Firſt Defence. 3 
let us put Nothing for Space, in the foregoing 
Sentence, and then fee what Senſe it will make. 
« If there was no Nothing between them, they 
«© would touch ;? that is, if there was Some 
thing between them, they would touch ; but 
when there is any Thing between them, they 
do not touch: Therefore they do touch, and 


do not touch, at the ſame Time. But to 


come to Particulars, He fays, Firſt, « That 
© though it be neceſſary to two Bodies 
&« touching, that Nothing ſhould be between 


A 


« them; yet it does not follow to their a0 


A 


touching, it is neceſſary that ſomething 
« ſhould be between them.“ Pag. 7. If the 
latter Part of this Sentence is true, where is 


the Difference between touching and not 


touching? For in each Caſe, there is ſup- 
pofed to be Nothing between them; and whe- 
ther they touch, or no, there is nothing 
more or leſs in the Bodies themſelves. 
Now, can nothing conſtitute a Difference 


between two Somethings ? According to this 


Author, it can; becauſe he grants, that there 
is a Difference; and ſays alſo, that Space 
zs ſuffictent to conſtitute that Difference; 
and yet Spare, according to him, is No- 
zhing. But ſure, Nothing is that of which 
nothing can truly be afftirm?d, and of which, 
every Thing may truly be denied: The Dif- 


ference, therefore, that is conſtituted by no- 


thing, may truly be ſaid to be no Difference: 


Ergo, there may be a Difference, and no Dif- 
. ference, 


4. V INDICATION of 

ference, in the ſame Things at the ſame Time. 
« Secondly,” anſwers he again, He ſuppoſes 
the very Point to be proved: For he firſt, 


44 in his own Mind, ſuppoſes SpAck to be a 
& Thing; and then lays, that when two Bodies 


“ do not touch, and all Matter be removed 
e from between them; becaule there is SpA CE 


« between them, Or they muſt touch, there- 
« fore there is Something between them, or 
te they muſt touch: But this is ima 
« Qnzſito : For, if we ſuppoſe all Mat- 
&« ter, which was between the two Walls, that 


« did not touch, to be taken away; there is 


% no Neceſſity that Some-T hing muſt remain 
© between them, or they would touch.” 
* I give any Anſwer to this, or proceed 
farther, it is very needful, to put our 
usr in Mind of that common and neceſ- 
ſary Diviſion or Diſtinction of Things made 
uſe of by Logicians, vig. into Genus and 
Species; the not confidering which, ſeems to 
be what led him into the Miſtake, which runs 
through his whole Book. The Words Thing, 


Something, Bring, or the like, are uſed to 


ſignify the Genus, or are general and univer- 
ſal Terms, comprehending all Things what- 
loever under them, whether they be Subſtances, 
Properties, or Relations, Sc. This fr ft Genus 
com prehended under the Name Thing, is di- 
vided into two Species, vig. Subſtance and 
Property. So likewife Subſtance, being con- 
ſider'd as a Genus, is allo divided into two 


ec ies, 


. the Firſt Defence: | 5 


Species, vic. Body and Spirit, or material 
and immaterial Subſtances. And the Term 
Property, conſider'd as a Genus, is divided into 
two Species, namely, eſſential and common. 
Theſe are all the Diviſions that are neceſſary 
to our preſent Queſtion, The whole Diffi- 
culty to this Gentleman ſeems, by his fore- 
cited Paragraph, to be our calling Space 
Something : ; becauſe he from thence ſuppoſes 
that it mult, if it is Something, be either Bo- 
dy or Spirit. But if the foregoing Diviſion 
is right, (as all Logicians confeſs it to be,) 
then I ſay, that there cannot poſſibly be any 
Abſurdity in calling Space Something. It 
is very certain, that every Speczes can be af- 
firm'd of its Genus; that no Genus can be al- 
 tirm'd of its Species: nor any one Species af- 
firm'd of another. Thus, for inftance, we 
can ſay that a Man is an Animal, becanſe 
Man is the Species, and Animal is the Ge- 
nus; but we cannot ſay an Animal is a Man, 
becauſe it may as well be a Horſe, or any 
Creature upon the Earth, for they are all 
only different Species of the Genus Ant- 
mal : Neither can we ſay a Man is a Horſe, 
becauſe it is affirming one Species of an- 
other; the Abſurdity of which appears at 
firſt Sight. But we can very properly ſay 
that Space is Something, becauſe it is only 
affirming a Species of its Genus. It this be 
well conſider'd, we ſhall ſee that the forego- 
ing Diyiſion is right, and that it is very pro- 
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6 VINDICATION of 
per to call Space Something, though it be no 
Subſtance ; which is the chief Diſpute at pre- 
ſent between this Gentleman and myſelf. 
We can fay, without the leaſt Abſurdity, 
that a Subſtance 1s Something ; but we can- 
not ſay, that Something is a Subſtance, be- 
cauſe then the former Aſſertion would not 
be true; for no Genus can be affirm'd of its 
Species, as I ſaid before. If then I affirm 
Space to be Something, does 1t thence follow 
that it is a Subſtance ? Whoever ſays it does, 
talks very unlogically, and the fame as he 
would do, who ſhould ſay, That becauſe a 
Man is an Animal, he is therefore a Horſe 
the Caſe is the ſame in each. If we re- 
turn to our Queſtion, and carry this Diſtinc- 
tion along with us, we ſhall eaſily ſee the 
Fallacy of moſt of this Author's Arguments. 
What Ground has he to lay a Petitio Prin- 
cipii to my Charge, as he does in the fore- 
cited Paſſage? when I never affirm'd that 
there certainly was Something between the 
two Walls, when they did not touch; but only 
that there either was Something between them, 
or there was no Difference berween a Nega- 
tive and an Affirmative. If there is a Diffe- 
rence - between touching, and not touching, 
and yet nothing between theſe to Bodies, 
what is the Difference? He tells us,“ That 


it is indeed very plain, that there muſt be 


« Space between them, or they would 


touch; but we deny Space to be a Thing.” 
That 


the Firſt Defence. 7 


That is, he denies Space to be a Thing, be- 
cauſe he affirms every Thing to be a Sub- 
ance; or, in other Words, he affirms a Ge- 
nus of its Species. But if the Space which 
is between the two Walls, and which conſti- 
tutes the Difference betwixt their touching, 
or being at a Diſtance from each other, be, 
as he allows it is, /#fficzent to conſtitute that 
Difference; then 1 ſay, That Space is really 
and truly Something becauſe, firft, here 1s 
Something poſitive atfirm'd of 3 it; /econdly, 
there is a Difference where there e. be 
none, if it was not Something. To ſay, that 
it is ſufficient to conſtitute a real Difference, 
and yet that it is Nothing, is to affirm Some- 
thing of That, of which Nothing can be af- 
firm'd; it is ſaying, that it is Something and 
Nothing at the ſame Time: And to ſay, that 
there is a Difference in Something, namely, 
the touching, or not touching of the two 
Walls, by the Means of that. without which 
it is confeſs d there would be no Difference 
at all; and yet that that Thing is Nothing ; 
is ſaying, that there is a Difference where 
there is no Difference, or that there is a Dif- 
ference and no Difference in the ſame Thing 
at the ſame Time. It will be uſeleſs to take 
particular Notice of all that is ſaid in the 
Sth and gth Pages. The Sum of his Argument 
ſeems to be this; That if two Bodies, which 
are {uppos'd to be at a Diſtance, be ſo much 
increas'd, as to touch one another; then he 

concludes, 


8 VINDICATION of 
concludes, that that Space which was be- 
tween the two Bodies before they touch'd, 
is now either removed, or annihilated, or elſe 
it is between them ſtill : But as he does not 
think, that I will allow the Space that was 
between the two Bodies, to be either remo- 
ved or annihilated; in which he 1s in the 
right; therefore, ſays he, it muſt be between 
them fill. So that two Bodies touch, and yet 
there is Space between them, 2. e. they do 
touch, and do not touch, at the ſame Time. 
This 1s a mere Quibble upon the Words Ge- 
tween the Bodies And ] anſwer to it, That 
the Space that was between the Bodies be- 
fore they touch'd, is now when they do touch, 
neither removed from between them, nor an- 
nihilated; neither is it between the two Bo- 
dies ſtill, but it is Juſt where it was; only 
with this Difference, that as it was before be- 
tween the Bodies, it is now penetrated by 
the Increaſe of the Bodies. If we try the 
Inſtance with Bodies of a known Bigneſs and 
Diſtance, the Failacy of this Argument will 
the more caſily appear: Let there be two 
Bodies, each of them a Yard Cube, and let 
them be placed at a Vard Diſtance from each 
other; and let us alſo ſuppoſe all Matter to 
be taken from between them, that is, let us 
ſuppoſe a cubick Vard of empty Space be- 
tween them. If theſe two Bodies be croud- 
ed together, ſo as that their two Superficies 
facing each other touch, and any Perſon 
| ſhould 


* 


G. the Firſt Defence. 5 9 


ſhould ask what was become of the cubick 
Yard of Space that was between them; I 
would anſwer, That it was neither removed, 
nor annihilated, but that it is now where the 
two internal half. cubick Yards of the Bodies 
are; and that, as before the Removal of the 
two Bodies, the Space was between them, 
that is, between the internal Superficies of 
cach Body; it is not now between the two 
whole Bodies, but only between the two exter- 
nal half-cubick Yards, and penetrated by the 
two internal half-cubick Yards of the Bodies. 
« Now, ſays he, from our ſuppoſing 8pACR 
c to be nothing but the Abſence of Matter, 
« no ſuch Abſurdities will follow; for when 
two Bodies do not touch, and there is on- 
ly StrAcE between them, we ſay there is 
e nothing between them. — Let their Ex- 
«© tremities be extended till they touch, and 
« there is ſtill, we ſay, nothing between 
« them, Cc.“ pag. 10. If we conſider this 
Paflage, we ſhall ſee, that what he before 
(pag. 9.) applies to me, of proving that 
there 1s no Difference between touching and 
not touching, may be much more juſtly 
turn'd upon himſelf. If Space is really No- 
thing, then Nothing may be Space. I hope 
the Author will not deny this: If then 
Nothing be Space, I beg Leave to repeat 
the preceding Paſſage of this Author, and 
er the Word Space inſtead of the Word 
othing; for he allows, that all we can af- 
8 firm 
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10 V1NDICATION of 


firm of Space, we may affirm of Nothing; 
and therefore what we can affirm of No- 
thing, we may affirm of Space. Let us 
then try the Paſſage in that Manner, and ſee 
what it will prove. When two Bodics do 
not touch, and there is only Nothing be- 
„ tween them, we ſay there is Space be- 
« tween them. --- Let their Extremities be 
extended till they touch, and there is ſtill, 
« we ſay, Space between them.“ That is, 
when the two Bodies do touch, there is 
Space between them; and when they do not 
touch, there is alſo Space between them : 
Where therefore can the Difference be be- 
tween touching, and not touching? And will 
tt not alſo follow, that they do touch, and 
do not touch, at the ſame Time? For when 
there is Space between two Bodies, thoſe Bo- 
dies cannot touch; but here are rwo Bodies 
that do- touch with Space between them; 
that is, there is Space between them, and 
there is not Space between them; they do 
touch, and they do not touch. Let the 
Author take the foregoing Words in what- 
ever Senſe he pleaſes, if they can be put as 
I have alter'd them, then it is very plain, 
that there is no Difference, where he- grants 
there is a Difference: If the Words cannot be 
fo alter'd, then it is moſt manifeſt, that Space 
cannot poſſibly be Nothing, that i is, it muſt. 


certainly be Something, If this Gentleman 


has found out a Thing that is between No- 
5 | thing 


the Firſt Defence. I1 


thing and Something, which exiſts, but does 
not really exift, which ſeems to be his No- 
tion of Space; if he will tell me what ſort 
ofa Thing that is, which is neither Something 
nor Nothing, and can ſhew me the Diffe- 
rence between the real and not real Exiſ- 
tence of that which has ſome Exiſtence ; I 
ſhall be very ready to give up the whole 
Ditpuce. I ſaid in my firſt Defence, when 
I aflertedSpace to be Something, that [would 
not be underſfiood by Thing, to mean a Sub- 
ance, Kc. © I doubt then, anſwers he, 
< he will find it pretty difficult ro be un- 
« derftood at all; for if it be a Thing exzſt- 
« ing, and yet not a Subſtance, then it is a 
« Thing that is neither Body nor Sprrzr, &c.“ 
Pag. 11. I need not trouble the Reader 
with any more of this Page. It ſeems very 
odd, that any Perſon ſhould try to exclude 
Properties from coming under the Genus, 
comprehended in the Word Thing : Would 
any one ſay, that becauſe Knowledge is not 
a Subſtance, it is therefore Nothing? IF it is 
really Nothing, where is the Difference be- 
tween a wiſe and an ignorant Man, when 
by the Suppofition there is nothing more in 
the one than in the other? And how can a 
Perſon affirm, that a Wiſe Man is ſuperior 
to a Fool, when the diftinguiſhing Proper- 
ties belonging to each of them are Nothing ? 
I dare fay, that this Author will not allow 
Knowledge to be either Body or Syirit, and 
| C 2 yet 
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yet it muſt certainly be Something; for were 
it Nothing, we could truly deny every Thing 
of it, and then there could be no Difference 
between a Perſon's having, or not having it. 
There is no Way to eſcape this Rock, with- 
out ſailing between Something and Nothing, 
without imagining that Knowledge may be 
Nothing, and yet that Something may be 
affirm'd of it; which is the ſame as to ſup- 
pole it Nothing and Something at the ſame 
Time. The Gentleman, I think, had no 
Reaſon to be ſo defirous to be told what 
Space is, ſuppoſing. it to be neither Body 
nor Spirit: I had often enough ſaid in my 
firſt Defence, that it was a Property, and the 
Abſurdity of calling a Property Nothing, I 
had ſhe wn in my ſecond Defence. There is 
no Neceſſity therefore to ſteer any Courſe 
between Body and Spirit, when I can ſo ea- 
ſily go wide of them both. But to proceed: 
I had faid, that zf 7here remain'd Nothing 
between the two Walls, when the Matter 
was taken away, and yet they did not touch, 
there was then noDifference between touch- 
zng, and not touching, but in the meer Words. 
« Here again, replies he, is the ſame fort of 
Fallacy which runs through the whole 
«& Argument; and therefore it requires the 
« fame ſort of Anſwer. — He ſuppoſes the 
“ Difference of touching, and not touching 
e of two Bodies, to conſiſt meerly in the 


* Exiſtence of Something real between them, 
* whereas 
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the Firſt Defence. 13 


&« whereas I think it does not. Pure SPACE, 


* 


vithout ſuppoling it to be any Thing exift- 
ce ing, but only a meer Loud, being in my 


«a 


“ Opinion ſufficient to conſtitute that Diffe- 
< rence.” pag. 14. Something real muſt, I 
think, either mean a Subſtance; and then; we 
are agreed; for neither of us ſuppoſe that 
there muſt bo a Subſtance between, the: two 
Bodies, when they do not touch, or that 
elſe there would be no Difference between 
touching, and not touching; or he muſt 


mean, that there are ſome tort of Things 
that are not real, and yet are not Nothings. 


If this be his Meaning, give me leave to re- 
peat the latter Part of the laſt Paſſage, and 


to put the Word Nothing in the room of 


the Word Space, and then we ſhall ſee, where 
the Difference he talks of will be. Pure 
« NoTHiNs, without ſuppoſing it to be any 
„Thing exiſting, but only a. meer void 
[Not hing, j being in my Opinion ſufficient 
« to conſtitute that Difference.” I ſhall ſec 


down the next Paſſage of this Author, be- 


cauſe it ſeems to be making Space Some- 
thing, at the ſame Time that he calls it No- 


thing. Although therefore, when two Bo- 
dies touch, and when they do not touch, 


« (if all Matter be remov'd from between.) 
** there is in both Caſes Nothing between 
them; yet it does not follow, that there is 
no Difference between touching, and not 


touching: That * do not differ in this 


« reſpect 


5 


7 
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c reſpect, is very true; but they do differ in 
there being, or not being Sp Ac between 
© them: yet it will not follow that Space 
« muſt be Something really exiſting, *? 


Pag. 15. I confeſs I do not clearly under- 


ſtand this Paſſage: He ſeems to own that 


there is a Difference in there being, or not 


being Space between the two Bodies; and 
yet ſays that it does not therefore follow 
that Space is any Thing. I ſhould be very 
glad to ſee what the Difference is, if that 
which cauſes the Difference be Nothing. 
The Caſe is this, if we put the Sentence here 
as we did the former, That they do differ 
in there being, or not being Nothing be- 
e tween them. That is, the Nothing 
which is between them, is ſufficient to make 
that Difference; but in each Caſe, whether 
they do, or do not touch, there is Nothing 
between them; therefore they do differ, and 
do not differ, at the ſame Time. The Con- 


eluſion of my Argument he allows to be true: 


« But that, ſays he, which ſhould be his 
„minor Propoſition --- But there is Some- 
« thing between them, &c. has all. along 


« been deny'd; and is the very Point in 


« Queſtion.” pag. 16. In this I muſt beg 
the Gentleman's Pardon ; for my Argument 
was drawn up in the manner of a disjunctive 
Sy llogiſm; and therefore J apprehend that he 


miſtakes the minor Propoſition, as I believe 


We ſhall ſee, if we repeat the Argument 
in 


0 


P 
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in a Syllogiſtick Form. Either there is no 


Difference between touching and not touch- 
ing; or when two Bodies do not touch, there 
muſt be Something between them. But there 
is a Difference between touching and not 
touching. Ergo, when two Bodies do not 
rouch, there muſt be Something between them. 
It is from this Syllogiſm very plain, that he 
has all-along granted the minor Propoſition, 
namely, that there is a Difference between 
touching and not touching. He grants allo, 
that 1f there was no Space, . that 1s Nothing 
at all, between two Bodies, they would cer- 
tainly touch : What 1s this but granting the 
Disjunction, or the major Propoſition : And 
then he knows, that in theſe Syllogtms the 
Concluſion can never be deny'd ? By what 
he has ſaid I think it is very evident that he 
denies the whole Syllogiſm, and yet grants 
every Propoſition of 1t true, The Difference 
therefore between us ſeems now to be brought 


toa very narrow Compats,and is no more than 


this: Whether it does not follow, from there 
being a Difference between touching, and not 
touching, as he grants there is; that when 


two Bodies do not touch, there muſt be 


Something between them. If this Gentle- 
man can any Way thew the Difference which 


he allows, between touching and not touch- 


ing, ſuppoſing two Bodies to have Nothing 
between them, and yet not to touch ; he will 


then, and not till then prove what he has 
ſpent 
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ſpent ſo many Pages here in trying to do. 


We come now to the ſecond Suppoſition 
of the Tranſlator, namely, that the Notion 


he frames of Space, i is Vas the Extenſion of 


« Body, conſider'd ab/irattly, or ſeparate 


from any particular Body; as Whztereſs 


« without a //hzte Body, Kc.” In anſwer 
to this I had endeavour'd to ſhew the Diffe- 
rence between Mhiteneſs and Space. But 


our Author takes me up, and ſays; That 


it is very true, that Whzteneſs confider'd 
& avſtractly without a white Body, 1s not 
<* the ſame, but widely different from Space 
« confider'd abſtractly without Body or Mat- 
« ter; 1. e. that Whiteneſs is not Space.” 

But here I deſire to obſerve, that this Gen- 
tleman's Reaſoning will prove //hzteneſs to 
be Space, contrary to what he expects; for 
if Whiteneſs be Nothing, and Space alſo be 
Nothing, Whiteneſs is Space; it being as 
impoſſible that two Things ſhould be a Third, 


a 


without being one another, as that two 


Things ſhould be equal to a third, without 
being equal to one another. However he 
proceeds, and ſays, that Whiteneſs and Ex- 
*« tenſion are both abſtract Ideas, which can-. 
ce not ſubliſt of themſelves, Se. pag. 18. 
Here then is the Difference between us, he 
denies that Space is any Thing but an abſtract 
Idea; and J aſſert it not to be an abſtract 
Idea; and 1 believe, if we conſider the Na- 
ture of abſtract lea, we ſhall find it _ 

| OT 


> 
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For an abſtract Idea is an Idea of a Quality 
in Bodies, without conſidering it as inhering 
in any particular Body. Thus, in the In- 
ſtance before us, Wh1teneſs is an Idea of a 
particular Appearance or Quality of a Body, 
the Appearance or Quality not conſider'd as 
belonging to any particular Body. Now 
this Auchor grants that Whireneſs can have 
no Subſiſtence of it ſelf : Does he not mean 
by 1t, that though we can have an Idea of 
Whiteneſs without any particular white Bo- 
dy, yet that we cannot have the Idea of 
W hiteneſs without, any Body atall? Let 


any Perſon try, whether he can frame to him- 


| ſelf an Idea of a white Nothing: If he can, 

then I think Whiteneſs may ſubſiſt of irſelf; 
for we cannot have an Idea of that, of the 
Being of which there is no Poſlibiliy. We 


cannot have an Idea of a Thing's being and | 


not being at the tame Time, becauſe 1t-1s 
impoſſible; yet could we haye ſuch an Idea, 
it would follow then, that it was poſſible, 
and conſequently might be. So if we could 
have an Idea of Whiteneſs, without any Bo- 
dy at all; it would follow that Whiteneſs 
might ſubſiſt of itſelf independent of Body. 
If our Author cannot ha ve an Idea of a white 
Nobody, the Difference between W hitenels 
and Space will then be very plain. For 1 
appeal to any Man, whether he cannot have 
an Idea of Space without any Body, or mate- 


rial i at all; nay, I appeal co this 
D Author 
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Author himſelf, who ſays the Ideas of Ex- 
tenſion and Body are ſo diſtin : Let him 
| ay, in the foremention'd Inſtance of two 
es, that are diſtant from each other with- 
out having any Matter between them, whe- 
ther he has not an Idea of Space berween 


the two Bodies; and let him alſo lay, he- 


ther he can poſhbly have any Idea of White- 
neſs between them, whilſt there is no Matter 
there. If he has the former, and not the Jat- 
ter, the Difference between them is moit 
plain. It would be in vain to follow him 
through the two following Pages, viz. 19 


and 20. concerning the Ideas being excited 


differently; ſince the Difference was not ſup- 
pos'd to conſiſt in any different Excitement, 
dut in the one's being diſtin&t and ſcpa- 
rate from Body, and in the other's _ 
neceſſarily join'd with it. Mr. Zocke, 

% ſays, gives Space the Denomination ot 
« Capacity. Mr. Wolaſton calls Penetrabi- 
ce /ity an Attribute of SPACE; and the 
4 'Tranſlator, it muſt be confeſs'd, - uſes the 
“ Expreſſion of Seace's having ſome Pro- 


e perttes ; for inflance, Penetrability, or 42 


£ 


Ln 


Capacity of receiving Body; but uſes it in 


« ſuch a Manner, as plainly ſhews he never 


meant, nor ever thought Space to be 
« endued with any poſitive Property.” P. 23. 
The Author ſhould have explain'd what he 
means by a poſitive Property: Are there 


any ** that are not poſitive? A Thing 
that 


£ 
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that is call'd a Property, muſt be either 
a Property, or not a Property; or is 
there Sri between a Property and 
Nothing ? as he ſeems to imagine Space 
to be I know not what, between Something 
and Nothing. I confeſs, I cannot frame 
to my ſelf any Idea at all of a Nega- 
tive Property: If there are ſuch Thin 8 
J ſhall be oblig'd to this Gentleman, if 

will thew me what fort of a Thing a 8 
tive Property is, and make appear the Dif- 
ference between that and a Poſitive one. 
The Tranſlator argued, © That to ſay that 
Space muſt have Exiſtence, becauſe it has 
« ſome Properties, for inſtance, Penetra- 
« bility, or a Capacity of receiving Body, 
c ſeems to me the ſame, as to urge, That 
« Darkneſs muſt be Something, becauſe it 
« has the Power and Property of receiving 
« Light, Sc.“ Theſe are the Tranſlator's 
own Words. But this Gentleman tells us, 
That he did not mean either that Space was 
a Capacity, or that Darkneſs was a Capaclty, 
but only that they were Suppoſitions alike 
ridiculous. If this was really the Tranſla- 
tor's Meaning, to what Purpoſe did he ſay, 
in the Manner he did, that it did not from 
thence b that they muſt exiſt, or be 
Something ? If any Perſon ſhould ſay, that 
| becauſe I had a Pen in my Hand, 1t did not 
therefore follow that TI was writing, any 
more than that I was walking, becauſe L had 
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Legs: Could any one imagine that the Per- 


Jon meant, that I had not a Pen in my Hand, 
or that I had no Legs? Sure he would much 
more naturally think, that the Perſon grant- 


ed that I had a Pen in my Hand, or that 
I had Legs; yet denied the Conſequence, 
VIS. that I was therefore writing or wal k- 
ing. Or if a Man ſhould tell me, that it 
did not follow, that becauſe Two and Two 
was Four, it was therefore Five : Does ſuch 
a Man mean, that. Two and Two is not 
Four? If he can be ſo underſtood, I think 
we need not diſpute any longer about it. 
There ſeems to be no Occafion to take No- 
tice of all our Author has ſaid in the 27h 
and 28h Pages; for though he may deny 
Space to have any Attribute or Property, 
yet he has himſelf affirm'd Something of it, 


to wit, that it is ſufficient to conſtitute a 


Difference between Things; and therefore 


he cannot deny 1t to be Something. The 


Difference between a Poſitive and a Ne- 
gative Property, which he lays fo much 
ſtreſs on, I before own*®d 1 did not under- 
Rand ; for they ſeem, each of them, from 


the Nature of our Language, capable of 


being put one for another. This ſeems to 
be the Caſe in the Inſtance this Author 


brings: Body is endued with a poſitive Pro- 
perty of excluding other Bodies; but it is 
a negative Expreſſion to ſay, that it is not 


capable, or has not a Capacity, of e 
1 — Other 
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other Bodies into its Place. But by the 
way we may obſerve, from what he has 
ſaid in the 28h Page, that either Space 
muſt be really Something, or elſe that he 
talks downright Contradictions and Non- 
ſenſe: It is, he ſays, a Property of one 
Body to exc/uae another. I ask then, From 
whence? His Anſwer, 1 ſuppoſe, will be, 
From the ſame Place, from that Place in 
which the other exiſts. -I ask again, What 
is Place? Why, I ſuppoſe he will fay, A 
Part of Space. What then 1s Space ? Here, 
I know, he will anſwer, Nothing. If there- - 
fore Space be Nothing, Place, which is on- 
ly a Part of Nothing, muſt be Nothing too; 

ſo that when one Body has the Property of 
excluding another, it has the Property of 
excluding it from Nothing, or from No-where; 
that is, it has the Property of excluding it, 
and it has not at the ſame Time. If it be 
ſaid, That the Place is Something whilft the 
Body is there, and not elſe; I ask, What is 
become of it when the Body is remov'd 9 
It muſt either be where it was before, or be 
annihilated, or go along with the Body. If 
it 15 where it was before, then 1t 1s as much 
Something when the Body is not there, as 
when it is there: If it be annihilated, then 
when another Body goes into the Place where 
the former was, the former Body, by going 
away annihilated this Space; and the latter 
Body, by coming there, produced it again: 


If 
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If it goes along with the Body, then the 
Body will be in the ſame Place when it is 
in a different Place. Theſe two laſt Notioris 
I think are ſufficiently abſurd. That we may 
have poſitive Ideas from Privations or Pri- 
vative Cauſes, is very true; and had this in- 
genious Gentleman ſufficiently conſiderꝰd 
the Nature of thoſe Ideas, I believe he 
would hardly have argued about them in 
the Manner he does. The Idea ariſing from 
a Pri vation, is not an Idea of the meer Ab- 
| ſence of the Thing only, for that would be 
an Idea of Nothing; but it is an Idea of a 
Place, in which the Thing was without that 
Thing. I have a politive Idea of a Dog: 
Now ſuppoſe, by any Accident, all the Dogs 
in the World were dead; would this Author 
ſay, that he had a poſitive Idea of no Dog ? 
Or what would the Idea of the Real or Sup- 
pos'd Abſence of all Dogs be? I appeal to 
himſelf, whether it would not be an Idea of 
ſome Place, without a Dog, where he had 
either ſcen or ſuppos'd a Dog to be. If he 
ays, It would not, but that he has a real 
poſitive Idea of no Dog; then I ſay, That 
all Ideas whatever, ariſing from Privations 
muſt be Nothing, becauſe they muſt be all 
alike ; for an Idea of no Dog, cannot be dif- 
ferent from an Idea of no Horſe. If he ſays 
it can, I ſhould be very much oblig'd to 
him, if he will ſhew me the Difference. 
It is, I think, very plain, that the Idea of 
| the 
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the Abſence of Something muſt be the Idea 
of Nothing ; becauſe it muſt be either an 
Idea of Something, or of Nothing ; but it 
is not the Idea of Something, becauſe then 
it could not be the Idea of the Abſence of 
Something ; therefore it is an Idea of No- 
thing. Now all Creatures, nay, any exter- 
nal Subſtance, from whence any poſitive I- 
deas ariſe, are all Something; and therefore 
an idea of _ Abſence of any of them, muſt 
be an Idea of Nothing. I think therefore 
It is incumbent upon this Author, ſince he 
has an Idea of Nothing, and of different 
Nothings, to tell us what fort of an Idea it 
is, and how the Ideas of different Nothings 
are diſtinguiſh'd amongſt one another, and 
wherein they differ from other Ideas. The 
Ideas of Heat and Cold, Sc. as he quotes 
from Mr. Locke, Pag. 29. are both poſitive 
Ideas; and in the next Page he quotes ano- 
ther Paſſage from the ſame Author, which 
explains the whole Difficulty. The Quota- 
tion is this:“ That all Senſation being pro- 
* duced in us, only by different Degrees 
« and Modes of Motion in our animal Spi- 
« rits, variouſly agitated by external Ob- 
"5 jects, the Abatement of any former Mo- 
tion mult as neceſlarily produce a new 
„ Senfation, as the Variation or Increaſe of 
* it; and ſo introduce a new Idea, which 
depends only on a different Motion of 
«© the Animal Spirits in that Organ.” Hum. 

| | | Ddr. 
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{Onder/ta: ug. B. II. c. viii. $4. If Ideas de- 
pend upon the Motion of the Animal Spi- 
tits, as Xt. Locke's, Notion is; then I ſay, 
that when there is no Motion at all of wi 
Animal Spirits, there can be no Idea arif ing 
from thence. The Privation therefore of any 
Thing cannot of itſelf produce a ne- Pofl- 
tive. Tdea. If Ideas do not depend upon 
the Motion of the Animal Spirits, to what 
Purpoſe did the Author quote this Paſſage 
from Mr. Locle. He ſeems to have intend- 
ed to prove from it, That we might have a 
| poſitiye Idea of a Privation, or rather of 
Nothing; but, I think, it appears, from 
| thence,, that we cannot a ways have 1Tuch 
an J ca: For the New 1 Idea, which” is faid 
to ariſe from a Diminution of the Motion of 
the Animal Spirits, is not cauſed by that 
Part of the Motion which is taken away, 
but by that Part of it which remains. Thus 
if any Perſon ſtrikes me, have in amediarely 
the. Idea of Pain; if ke ſtrikes me with lets 
0 J have then another new Idea; 
ut this new Idea does not ai iſe from the 
Quantity of Force, by which the former ex- 
ceeded the latter, but from the latter Force, 
Which Was a Force by itſelf, diſtinct from 
the former Force. But if the Perſon does 
not ſtrike me at all, have I the poſitive Idea 
of no Pain ? Surely J have no Idea at all 
about it. I know of no Privation that we 


can have an Idea of merely as. the ee 
| 0 
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of the Thing, he inſtances, in the Caſe of 
Darkneſs, which 1s a Privation of Light. To - 
which I fay, That no Man can have an Idea 
of Darkneſs no where ; for if he can have 
ſuch an Idea, what is the Difference between 
ſuch an Idea, and no Idea of Darkneſs at all? 
If he can have no ſuch Idea, then his Idea 
of Darkneſs is an Idea of Darkneſs ſome- 
where ; that 1s, a poſitive Idea of a Place 
without Light. The Truth I believe is, 
that we are ſo very converſant with Place, 
Space, &c. that when any Thing, by being 
taken away, cauſes a privative Idea, we 
conſider it only as the Abſence of the Thing, 
without conſidering the Place. But if we 
try to find out the Nature of ſuch an Idea, 
we ſhall ſee that we cannot frame to our 
ſelves the Idea of any Privation at all, meer- 
ly as a Privation. If this be true, then it 
is impoſſible for us to have any ſimple Ideas 
from Nothing, contrary to what this Author 
aſſerts, Pag.3o. And in my Second Defence, 
pag. 24. I had ſhewn the Abſurdity of 
ſuppoſing ſimple Ideas to be cauſed by No- 
thin 

rok | is one uniform contend Thing, 
yet it has nevertheleſs aſſignable Parts, and, 
according to this Author's Quotation from 
the Tranſlator, may have Things predicated 
of ſome of them, different from thoſe which 
may be predicated. of others. Thus I can 


lay, that the Part of Space, which this World 
E exiſts 


_—_ 
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exifts in, 1s different from that Part in which 
the Sun exiſts. © But this, fays our Author, 
is altogether inconſiſtent with his own 
e Notion of Simple, Uniform, Indiviſi ble 
« SPACE, and applicable to Matter only.” 

Pag. 31. I think the Gentleman ought to 
have ſhewn, that it is inconſiſtent with 9 
_ Notion; or I may anſwer him in his own 
Words; That if he is not retoly'd to ſay, 
« that it muſt be ſo, whether he can prove 
t, orf vo; we Mall take the Freedom to 
«ſay, that it u not; or, at leaſt, that it 
ce does not follow, from any Thing he bas 
« ſaid, that it muſt.““ pag. 35. But to re- 
turn to the Argument. If it [Space] has 
„Parts, it muit be diviſible; for the very 


Notion of Parts implies Dj/eerpibility : 


«T8 ſay that any Thing has Parts, and yet 


\ 


* 


that thoſe Parts are znſeparable, ſeems to 
© be near a Contradiction. I think the Ideas 
of Extenſion and Indiviſibilicy are incom- 
“ patible.“ 10d. This is a bare Aſſertion, 
and without any Colour of Proof. It is 
true, that whatever is not extended, ſuppo- 
ſing an une xtended Subſtance poſlible to be, 
ſich a Subſtance would be indiviſible; but 


it does not follow, that what is extended 


muſt be diviſible : 1 am ſure it is plainly 
otherwiſe in the Caſe of Space. However, 
I thall endeavour to give the Author an 
Idea of an extended indiviſible Thing; or 
at leaſt ſhew him, that the two _— 
| = 
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Extenſion and Indiviſibility are not incom- 
patible. Let us ſuppoſe a Yard, Cubggof 
Matter free from all Pores, ſo that it hond 
be perfectly ſolid: ſuppoſe this: Matter ſur- 
rounded with Something, that ſhould hinder 
its being ſeparated into any Parts whatever; 
that is ſhould hinder the Body from taking 
more room: It is plain that this Matter is ex- 
tended, and 1t cannot be divided; becauſe to 
divide it would be to croud the Parts, into 
which it is ſuppos'd to be divided, into them- 
ſelves. If we ſuppole this ſolid Matter to 
be infinite, it will be a tolerable Repreſen- 
tation of the Indiviſibility and Extenſion: of 
Space. the Difference being only in this, 
That to. ſeparate the Parts of Space, 1s, both 
to croud thoſe Parts into one another, and 
to leaye Space between; but to ſeparate the 
Parts of the Matter, is only to croud the 
Parts into one another; both which we ſee, 
from the Nature of each of them, is impoſ- 
ſible. After he has aſſerted, that the two 
foremention'd Ideas are incompatible, he 
proceeds, & I know the Reply to this is ready, 
« vis. Is not a Spirit extended: Aud 1s it 
not nevertheleſs indiviſivle 2 — 1 anſwer, 
„That a Spirit is Indi uiſi ble, and for that 
„ Reaſon 197 extended For it is very ma- 
* nifeſt,' that an Iudiviſiblèe Being cannot 
« admit of a Diviſiblèe Quality, which Ex- 
* Zenſion is, any more than a Diviſible Be 


5 0 can admit of an Indi viſable Qualisy LY 
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& which is the Reaſon that no Syſtem of 
« Matter can be intelligent.“ ibid. It ſeems 
25 odd, that theſe Gentlemen, who find 
out Prtitio Principit. s Where there is none, 
cannot ſee their own, be they never ſo plain. 
Where has our Author proy'd Extenſion to 
be a diviſible Quality? And if he has not 
prov'd it, I muſt take the Liberty to ſay that 
it is not. A Spirit, he ſays, is indiviſible, and 
for that reaſon not extended. If he means 
by Spirit an immaterial Subſtance, then I 
| fay, that it may be queried whether it is 
indiviſible, or no, and ſtill the Argument 
againſt Matters thinking be equally conclu- 
five; for the Reaſon why Matter is incapa- 
ble of thinking, is not becauſe the Subſtance 
of it is divilible, but beeauſe it conſiſts of 
diſtinct ſeparate Parts, or rather of a diſtinct 
Number of whole Subſtances, and remains 
the ſame, as to its Eſſence, after any Divi- 
ſion, as it was before: Whereas a Spirit may 
be, for all this Gentleman can ſnew to the 
contrary, an extended diviſible Subſtance, 
though the Effence may be deſtroy d by 
actually dividing it; and if it was before its 
Diviſion an intelligent Being, it may by ſuch 
a Diviſion become only ſeveral immaterial 
Subſtances. Thinking is an indiviſible Qua- 
ity ; and therefore no "thinking Being can, as 
a thinking Being, be divided; that is, no 
thinking Being can be divided into a Num- 


ber of thinking * nor into a Number 
ot © 


of 3 that ſhould be a 
thinking Being, as they were 1 the Di- 
viſion : But a thinking Being may be divi- 
ded, as an immaterial Subſtance, * all that 
1 know, and the Power of Thioking be 
thereby deſtroy d. All Authors r were 
for confuting the Notion of Matters Capa- 
city of thinking, always endea vour d to;proye 
the Impoſſibility of it, from its having ſo 
many diſtinct Pereipients in it; that is, be- 
cauſe it conſiſted of an infinite Number of 
diſtinct whole Subſtances. I had aſſerted, 
That the two Ideas of Extenſion and Divi- 
ſibility Were as wide and diftintt from one 
another as any two Ideas poſſibly could be, 
and that it was very plain from the Con ſide. 
ration of the Nature of Space. This, ſays 
our Author, is downright begging one of 
my Queſtions. I own, indeed, that it is a 
Conſequence of Space's being ſomething real; 
but is it therefore a Petitio Principii? Is 
every Propoſition, that is a Conſequence of 
ſome foregoing one, which foregoing one 
might not be ſufficiently proy'd, therefore a 
Detitio Principii? Can we ſay, if a Perſon 
has a Chain of Arguments, and the firſt Pro- 
ition is not really and truly prov'd, that 
he therefore begs the Queſtion in them all? 
If we can, we need only deny a few 
Maxims, and then every Author that ever 
wrote any Mathematical Demonſtrations, 


_ be ſaid to beg the Queſtion in every 
Pew. 
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© hich is the Reaſon that no Syſtem of 
Matter can be intelligent.“ ibid. It ſeems 
vy odd, that theſe Gentlemen, Who find 


out Prtitio Principit's where there is none, 


cannot ſee their own, be they never ſo plain. 
W here has our Author proy'd Extenſion to 


be a diviſible Quality? And if he has not 


prov'd it, I muſt take the Liberty to ſay that 


it is not. A Spirit, he ſays, is indiviſible, and 
for that reaſon not extended. If he means 


by Spirit an immaterial Subſtance, then I 


fay, that it may be queried whether it is 


indivifible, or no, and ſtill the Argument 
againſt Matters thinking be equally conclu- 
five; for the Reaſon why Matter is incapa- 


ble of thinking, is not becauſe the Subſtance 
of it is divifible, but beeauſe it conſiſts of 


diſtin& {ſeparate Parts, or rather of a diſtinct 
Number of whole Subſtances, and remains 
the ſame, as to its Eſſence, after any Divi- 
ſion, as it was before: Whereas a Spirit may 
be, for all this Gentleman can ſhew to the 
contrary, an extended diviſible Subſtance, 
though the Eſſence may be deſtroy d by 


actually dividing it; and if it was before its 


Diviſion an intelligent Being, it may by ſuch 


a Diviſion become only ſeveral immaterial 


Subſtances. Thinking is an indiviſible Qua- 


ty; and therefore no thinking Being can, as 
2 thinking Being, be divided; that is, no 


thinking Being can be divided i into a Num- 


ber of thinking Beings, nor into a Number 


of 


thinking — as — ens Fl = Di- 
viſion: But a thinking Being may be divi- 
ded, as an immaterial for all chat 
1 know, and the Power of Thinking be 
thereby deſtroy d. All Authors that, were 
for confuting the Notion of Matter's Capa- 
city of thinking, always endeavour d to prove 
the Impoſſibility of it, from its having ſo 
many diſtinct Percipients in it; that is, be- 
cauſe it conſiſted of an infinite Number of 
diſtinct whole Subſtances. I had aſſerted, 
That the two Ideas of Extenſion and Divi- 
ſibility Were as wide and diſiintt from one 
another as any two Ideas poſſibly could be, 
and that it was very plain from the Cun ſide. 
ration of the Nature of” Space. This, lays 


our Author, is downright begging one of 


my Queſtions. I own, indeed, that it is a 
Conſequence of Space's being ſomething real; 

but is it therefore a Petitio Principii? Is 
every Propoſition, that is a Conſequence of 
tome foregoing one, which foregoing one 
might not be ſufficiently proy'd, therefore a 

Petitio Principii? Can we ſay, if a Perſon 
has a Chain of Arguments, and the firſt Pro- 
poſition is not really and truly prov'd, that 
he therefore begs the Queſtion in them all? 
If we can, we need only deny a few 
Maxims, and then every Author that ever 
wrote any Mathematical Demonftrations, 


may be ſaid to beg the Queſtion in every 


Pro- 
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Propoſition. If I have not ſufficiently prov'd 
the Reality of Space, this is then a Conſe- 
quence which is not true; but if I have done 
that, then it is a true one: And whoever conſi- 
ders this Author's foregoing Objections againſt 
it, will not only ſee, that I had really demon- 


frated i it [Space] to be Something, but that he 
allows it, at the ſame Time that he is en- 


deavouring to prove the contrary, by poſi- 


tively affirming ſomething of it; which ſure- 
ly no Perſon will be ſo abſurd, as to ſay can 


be affirm'd of Nothing. If there were no 


Space, (whether we can ſay Parts of Space, 
Or no, which we certainly cannot in this Au- 
thor's ' Senſe of the Word Parts, I ſhail now 
conſider, ) into which a Body i is to be ex- 
tended, the extending Body cannot make 
that Somethiog which was Nothing before. 


This, 1 find, our Author allows; but then 


replies he, . Neither is it any Thing, any 


% more 3 it was before: For where he 


ee fays, There were Parts of Spact before; 
«I fag, There was Nothing. before but a 
e meer Void; and when the Body is exten- 
& ded into it, that Void becomes full: which 


e 1s all the Myſtery.” pag. 34. Here he 


tays, that the Body is extended into Space; 
10 11 Space be Nothing, then is the Body 
extended into Nothing. What therefore is 


the Difference e being extended into 


Nothing, {into No- where, ] and not being 
extended at all? Should he reply, That to 
_ be 
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be extended into more Space, is only to be- 
come bigger; I anſwer, That it cannot be- 
come bigger, without taking up more Space. 
This he grants, That the bigger any Body 
« js, the more SPACE It requires for its 


„ Exiſtence, is true.” P. 61. But to take 


up more Nothing, is only the farther off 
Something: For as a Body which takes up 
Nothing, to extend itſelf farther into, will 
be of the ſame Size; ſo a Body which takes 


up more Nothing, to extend itlelf farther 


into, will, if any Thing, be leſs than it was 


before. But if all the Myſtery is, that No- 
thing becomes full, I beg this Author to 


tell me the Difference between the Fulneſs 
of Nothing, and no Fulneſs at all; that is, 


in his Senſe, no Body. If I am not miſta- 
ken, Fulneſs is Poſitive, or elſe a Void 1s. 
not negative: And if it is ſo, to ſay that 


Nothing becomes full, is to affirm Something 


of Nothing, it is to apply ſome real Qua- 


lity to Nothing; which is a Contradiction: 
If the Author, in trying to ſhift off this 
Difficulty,ſhould deny what he before granted, 
and fay, That it is the Body that 1s full, 
and not the Space in which it exiſts; I an- 
ſwer, That then No-where, or No-place, 


is fll'd with the Body; ſo that the Body 


exiſts No- where, that is, does exiſt, and does 
not, exiſt at the ſame Time. TT 


81 am ſorry to ſee ſo ingenious an Author, | 
as this Gentleman ſeems to be, hold up an 
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Argument purely for the ſake of quibbling 
upon Words; for the two following Pages 
are nothing elſe but a meer Quibble upon 
the Word Pre-exzſtence ; by which L meant 
no more than the Exiſtence of Space, before 
the Body, which is ſuppos'd to exiſt in it, 
does exiſt in it. If the Space, into which a 
Body is mov d, is really Nothing before the 
Body is mov d into it, then it is Nothing 
after the Body is mov d into it; which our 


Author allows. Now: if the Body, by be-. 


mov'd into this Space, be really mov'd 
into Nothing, or No- where, what is the 
Difference between Motion and Reſt? 
J alerted, That , there were 1 Diſtance 
exiſting really, that is, if there were no ſuch 
Thing as Diſtance, it would unavoidably 


fellow, 'that the Sun and Moon exifted, both 


in the [ame individual Place. To this our 
Author replies, That Diſtance is the ima- 


„ ginary Length of SPACE, conſider'd be- 


“ tween any two Beings. pag. 37. What 
is this but allowing the Conſequence I men- 

tion'd? For if the Diſtance of the Sun from 
the Moon be only imaginary, it cannot be 


real; therefore the Sun and Moon are really 
in the "fame Place, though they are in our 


Imagination at a Diſtance. But of the fore- 
cited Definition of Diſtance I obſerve far- 
ther, That if Diftance be only the imag ina- 


Teng th of Space, the Diſtance is only the 


Na of Nothing; but the 
8 imag i- 


F 
£1 25 
A 1 


© Place I anſwer, Yes 3, yoleſsþ 
only; by Being, a Supſtance; and th 


tainly exiſt all in the ſame Place, or rather 
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Hmaginary Length of Nothing, is really no 


NL. as Length. h.is) of .. Nothing, is i ima- 


ging, othing, to be Somet hing; Which is 


A, — — in 3 =F If ae 4p 


She Jams A ane at the fame ie * a 

poſe the Author will grant, that Diſtanc 

25 be either a — 
th; and how it can be an imaginary 


9 — Sch, we have now ſeen ; .and.therefore 
the fe tn, 18 Rip. oe f wor 
ſuppoſe this Author means, by a real 


exiſting Being, a Subſtance, when ä 
that“ Though Pikes be not a real exiſt- 
« ing Being, yet will it eilen gy: has it 
che leaſt Colour of an Argument, that has al 
« Bodies muſt exiſt in, the ſame, individual 
he means 
h in- 
deed it will not follow: But if by be 
means only Something, that is, not 
it is very evident that it muſt be 10 „ 10 for af 
all. Beings do exiſt in Nothing, they do — 


in no. Place at all. I ſhould, be very well 
pleas'd to ſee the Difference between tlie {c- 


veral Nothings, in which ſeveral; Bodies 


exiſt, if they do exiſt i in Nothing, and yet 


exiſt all in different Wide Till this Au- 
a thor 


TAB: bp Perth at all; for to imaging. a 
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thor can ſhew the Difference I ask, I think 
I may very reaſonably believe, that all Bo- 
dies would exiſt in the ſame individual Place, 


if Space be not Something. After this, our 


Author quotes a Paſſage from Mr. Locle I 
ſhall rake notice of the latter Part of it, be- 


cauſe it has ſome relation to the "preſent 


Queſtion about the Reality of Space. The 
Words are theſe: That our Idea of Place 
« 15 nothing elſe, but ſuch a relative Poſition 
„ of any Thing, as I have before mention'd, 
« I think is plain, and will be eaſily admit- 
« ted, when we conſider that we can have 
« no Idea of the Place of the Univerſe, 
though we can of all the Parts of it; be- 
* caufe beyond that we have not the Idea 
* of any fix'd, diſtinct, particular Beings, in 
reference to Which we can imagine it to 
e have any Relation of Diftance, Sc.“ Hu- 
man Under ſtanding, B. II. c. xiii. 'Y 16. 'By 
the Univerſe, Mr. Locke means all Matter 
that exiſts, or what we properly call the 
Phentmena of Nature, arid not Immenſity, 
and all Things contain'd therein; which is 
what we may, and often do mean by it. 
That Mr. Locke does not mean this, is plain, 
becauſe we can have no Idea, Image, or 


exact Repreſentation at all of Immenſity, be- 


cauſe it is infinitely greater than What can 


be contain'd in any of our Minds. Surely 
no Body can charge ſo Great a Man as 
Mr. Locke was, with fuch an Abſurdity : 


Be- 
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Beſides, that he really does mean as I would 
undcritand him, appears from his own Words; 
for he lays beyond that, viz. the Univerſe. 
Now if we underſtand by the Univerſe, Im- 
menſity, then beyond that will mean, be- 
yond that which has no End: But this is right- 
down Nonſenſe; and therefore Mx. Locke 
could mean nothing but the Phaxomena of 
Nature, or the material World, And if be 
does, to what Purpoſe did this Gentleman 

uote this Paſſage, which ſeems to ſhew that 
r. Locke is of a different Opinion from 
bim, in believing that the Space that Was 
beyond the oy ea of ——— to be 
really Something, as will appear preſently ; ; 
for the Phenomena of Nature , muſt be 
either infinite or finite : If infinite, the fame 
Abſurdity will follow, from ſay ing beyond 
the Phenomena of Nature, as from ſaying 
beyond Immenſity : If finite, then to fay 

beyond the Phæuameua of Nature, means 
either that there is Something beygng. them, 
or elſe there is no Difference between Finity 
and Infinity, becauſe we can then in each 
Caſe ſay, that there is nothing beyond them. 
Our Idea of the Abſolute Place of any 


Thing, is an Idea of its Exiſtence in tame 


Part of the Univerſe; but to know any Thing | 


of its Situation with reſpedt to the Uniperſe, 
is im poſſible, Our Idea of che Relative 
Place of any Thing is, its Situation with 
"ſpect to other wu 5 there khn 
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be no Relative Place without an Abfolute 
Place; for to ſuppoſe a Relative Place of 
any Thing, is to ſuppoſe that Thing to be 
ſomewhere; but that which has no Abſolute 
Place is no-where. The Sun and Moon 
therefore can have no Relative Poſition or 
Place, if they have no Poſition or Place at 
all; for to talk of the Relation of one Place 
to another, ſuppoſes that there is Place in 
general. But if Diſtance be in reality No- 
thing, there can be no Relative Place, any 
more than, according to him, any Abſolute 
Place; for if the Diſtance between two Bo- 
dies be Nothing, the Relation of Place ari- 
ſing from that Diſtance muſt be Nothing al- 
o: And this ſhews the 5 of what this 
Gentleman ſays, pag. 38, 3 ofirgi⸗ 
I ſhall not trouble the Reades vith all out 
Author has ſaid, from Pag. 39 to 42. 
The Sum of the Whole is, Fir ſt, That the 
Idea of Space ruſhing into our Minds; is no 
Proof of its Exiſtence, or that it is any Thing. 
Secondly; That if the Impoſſibility of ſuppo- 
ſingtit away, is founded upon its being an 
Eſſential Attribute of the Self- exiſtent Being, 
it remains to be provꝰd, that it is an Eſſential 
Attribute of the Self- exiſtent Being. I ſhall 
not conſider this, till I come to the two De- 
monſtrations of the Reality of Space. But 
firſt the Author ſays, That, allowing the 
Idea of Space to ruſh into our Minds, 'the 


Reaſon is, n we cannot ſuppoſe it 
auni- 
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« annihilateds and the Reaſon why we 
cannot ſuppoſe it annihilated, is, becauſe 
„ it is Nothing. If after all Things, by 
which I now mean all created. Subſtances, 
and their Properties, are ſuppos d to be an- 
nihilated, this Author has an Idea of No- 
thing, which ruſhes into his Mind whether 
he will, or no; Lask, firſt, what ſort of an 
Idea it is? ſecondly, whether it be an Idea 
of Nothing ab- chere, or /ome-where? If no- 
where, then where is this Nothing of which 
he has an Idea. And how can that ruſh in- 
to his Mind which is no-where, and which 
conſequently can ratſe no Idea any-where ? 
If it be ſomewhere, then his having of an 
Idea of Nothing ſome- where, has the ſame 
Signification, as his having an Idea of Some- 
thing no-where, that is, his having no Idea 
at all. Beſides, if he can have an Idea of 
Nothing ſome-where, for the ſame Reaſon 
he may have an Idea of ſuch a Nothing 
every-where. This would be an Idea of an 
infinite Nothing; which implies two Con- 
tradictions, vg. an Idea of Nothing, and of 
Infinity apply'd to Nothing. If he ſhonld 
ſay, that the Term Infinite being negative, 
may therefore be apply*d to Nothing, with- 
out a Contradiction; I anſwer, That an Idea 
of Nothing every-where, ſuppoſes an Idea 
of Nothing ſome-where; and an Idea of 
Nothing ſome-where only, is an Idea of a 
finite Nothing; and finite is poſitive, if in- 
finite 
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finite is negative. I hope the Gentleman, 
by this Time ſees the Abſurdity of apply- 
ing poſitive Qualities to nothing. He 
tells us a little farther, that“ We have 
« ſuppoſed to be annihilated every Thing, 
« but the ſupreme Being, which had any 
« Exiſtence.” This ſeems again to intimate, 
that he ſuppoſes ſome Things not to have 
any real Exiſtence, and yet not to be No- 
things; but till the Nature of theſe ſort 
of Nothings are explained to me, I am 
unable to diſpute about them. 

I faid that Dr. Clarke, in proving Space 
to 5 ſomcthing from its Qualities, did not. 
con ſider it ſtritily as à Property, but 4s —— 
on Subſtratum. This Sentence (had 
1 explained what I meant, by it) might, oy 
deed, have been underſtood in the Senſe. this 
Gentleman takes it ia; but conſidering how. 
difficult it is to expreſs Things of. this Nature 
clearly, it does not ſeem very fair, to take 
the Words in a Senſe contrary to what 1 had 
thewn I meant them in. If there are ſuch 
Qualities as we apply to Space, and if Pro- 
perties cannot inhere in one another, (which 

1 defire this Author to ſhew the Abſurdity 
of, but for the preſent we will ſuppole 
they: cannot ;) then becauſe no Qualities can 
cxiſb of themſelves, L ſax, that if theſc 
Qualities cannot be in any Subſtratum, with- 
out ſomething elſe, [pac ſonpoſe, ]; it equal- 
* proves the Reality of that Something, 

1 


c 
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DSpace, J as if thoſe Qualities could be ap- 
plied to it ſelf. It will be to no purpoſe 
to give an Anfwer to all the Particulars in 
the three following Pages, vis. 43, 44, 45. 
I ſhall only produce one parallel Inſtance, 
to make the Cafe before us as plain as I can. 
Knowledge is a Property of ſome Being; 
this he grants Page 75. Now if we fee that 
there are Qualities, Which could not be with- 
out Knowledge; and if theſe Qualities cannot 
ſtrictly and properly be ſaid to be Qualities 
of Knowledge, but of fome Being, it equally 


Fee Reality of Knowledge, and alto that 
t is a Property of the Being, in which theſe 
Qualities are. Thus a Capacity of diſtin- 


gtliſbing betwixt Right and Wrong, Truth 
and Falſhood, are Qualities accompanying 
Knowledge; if therefore we fee theſe diſ- 
tinguiſhing Qualities in any Being, ſnould 
we not immediately apply Knowledge to this 
Being, and concltude that it was a Property 
of this Being? So likewiſe in the Cafe be- 
fore us: If we perceive that Something is pe- 
netfable, extended, Sc. and that no Being 
could be ſo, except Space Was Something; 
will it not moſt evidentiy follow, that Space 
is Something ? and if it be x Property; that 
it is a Property of that Being? It may be here 
perhaps ſaid, that all Subſtances are extend- 
ed, Sc. But then T anſwer, not in the ſame 
Manner; for they they are all: penetrated by 


this Extenſton; whereas the infinite ſelf- 


exiſtent 
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exiſtent Being conſtitutes. Extenſion. %% To 
ay, that Penetrability is a Property of 
« the infinite Being, i. e. of GOD, is ſaying 
<« that the infinite Being, i. e. GOD, ig pe- 
« netrable; which is ſo apparently blaſphe- 
£ mous, that it cannot, by any one be al- 
„ lowed to be a Property of him.” Page 46. 
God forbid! It greatly behoves thin Au- 
thor, to conſider upon whom this Accuſa- 
tion of Blaſphemy will fall: For if, by a 
Being's being penetrable, can only be meant 
that ſuch a Being may have other Beings in 
it; (and whether it can poſſibty mean any 
Thing elſe, I appeal to all the World;) 
then let him remember whoſe the following 
Words are, in him we live and move, and 
have our; Being. He brings an Inſtance, 
Page 47. to proye the foregoing Argument, 
vi. that Space is a Property of the infinite 
Being, fallacious: „G0, ſays he, is Om- 
« Hi ſcieut; he could not be onniſcient, un- 
« Jeſs: Do: were Things for him to know - 
« But does it from thence follow, that theſe: 
« knowable Things are Properties of God? 
This is by no means a parallel Caſe; for, firſt, 
knowable Things are not always Properties 1 
ſecondly, Omniſcience may include Pre- 
ference, and Preſcience is knowing the Things 
that are poſſible to exiſt, before they actually 
do exiſt; and therefore thats Things that are 
to be, cannot be Properties before they are 


any Thing at all. The Argument ſhould 
have 
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ha ſtood thus, and then let the Author 
judge whether it be coneluſive, or no. An 
Impoſſibility of ever being deceived belongs 
to GOD; but without Omni ſcience, this Ig 
poſlibility * of ever being deceived could not 
belong to God; therefore God is Omni- 
ſeient. 

I confets Iadifeerpibility does not em 
85 immediately derived from Space; yet if 
we conſider it, we ſhall find, that it is in- 
poſſible for a Being, to which Space does 
not belong as a Property, to be indiſcerpible; 
becauſe as Space is a neceffarily. exiſtent 
Property, there muſt be ſome Subſtance to 
which it belongs; and that Subſtance muſt be 
ſelf-exiſtent, and therefore ſuperior to all 
other Subſtances, and conſequently indiſ- 
cerpible. n 

The Difference 3 Extenſion ix its 
danny Meaning, and what the Tranſlator - 
means, by "Extenſions in Abſtracto, is this: 
The former is the Extenſion of the infinite 
Being, and the latter only a Quality of 
Body, * ee any e 
Bod y. 

We come now to on whether Pro- 
perties can inhere in one another. I ſhall 
not dwell upon it, but only tell the Author, 
that if he can ſhew me any Abſurdity in it, 
I ſhall very willingly give it up. I had 
faid, that Penetrability, Immubility, Indife.* 
cerpibility, and Infinity, might be ſaid to be 
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Modes of Space, as well as all Kinds of 
Sha pes be ſaid to be different Modes or Mo- 
een of Figure. This our Author ob- 
jects againſt, Page 49. but what he ſays is 
only railing a Bate” about the Words 
Figure and Shape; but which- ever of them 
is the Genus, is nothing to our Purpoſe : Fi- 


gure or Shape, let him take which he pleaſes 


for the Genus, in its general Meaning, is 


a Property of Finiteneſs, or of all limit 


Subſtances. Roundneſs or Squareneſs is 
Quality of Figure or Shape, for it is a Wh 
ticular Shape ; it is not a Quality of Body, 
becauſe it cannot be applied to all Bodies, 
but only to particular ones; it may therefore 
be juſtly called a Quality of Figure 

J afferted that what the Tranſlator quotes 


from Epi ſcopius, as an Anſwer to Dr. Clarke's 


Query, wanted Proof; this Gentleman there- 
fore anſwers, that Thoſe who fay SPACE 
“is Something, are. on the Affirmative Side 


c of the Queſtion; and thote who fay it is 


% Nothing, on the Negative ; I humbly ap- 
A prehend, that according to the known 
% Rules of Controverly, it is incumbent on 
the former to prove the Afrmative, and 


„ not on the latter to prove the Negative.” 
I agree with this Gentleman, that if two 


Perſons are in a Diſpute, and the one affirms 
Something, and the other denies it, it is incum- 
bent upon him that affirms the Thing,to prove 


it. But this is not the Caſe here; for if a Per- 
ſon 


& 


G0 firſt ſuppoſes a Negative, and ſeyeral 


Propoſitions depend upon this Suppoſition, 


as is the preſent Caſe, he is very juſtly ſaid 
to beg the Queſtion, If I had laid it down 
at the Beginning of this Treatiſe, that all 
Subſtances were Nothings, and if I had 
from thence ſhewn, that all our Author?s 
Arguments were falſe; he might very rightly 
have faid, that I ſuppoſed a Thing that was 
to be proved; and it would have been very 
unreatonable to have expected any other 


Anſwer. 
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DEMONSTRATIONS 
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Real EXISTENCE 
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VINDICATED. 


SE) 1 quoted the Doctor's Demonfire- 
tion of Space's being a Property, 
and I alſo added another Demon- 


SD 25 {tration to it: Theſe two the 


=, of Dr. Clarke's Notions, &c. en- 
deavours to confute. He begins with the 
Doctor's firſt Propoſition; which was, to 
prove Space not to be Nothing, from its 


having Quantity, Dimenſions, Sc. becauſe 


of Nothing there is no Quantity, uo Dimen- 
lions, 20 Properties. This is, indeed, ſays 
« our Author, alone that which ſhews he 
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2 «Difference between what exiſte, In what I 
« Joes not. Here will I hold; and let this 


A 


decide the Queſtion : If Space has really 
either Quantity, Dimenſions, or Proper- 
« fzes, I will readily give up the Diſpute 
= and own it to be ſomething exiſting,” Page 
53. This is very fair; and he ſhall find me 
as ready to let the whole of the Ditpute turn 
upon this; for that which has neither Quan- 


La) 


tity, Dimenſions, nor Properties, moſt cer- 


tainly can have Nothing affirmed of it, 
and will therefore be truly Nothing. But 
I fear this Gentleman has here brought him- 


ſelf into a Difficulty, which will not ſo cafaly 
be got out of. Length, Diſtance, and tlie 
like, are certainly S He tells us, Pag. 
37. © That pure SPACE, without ſuppo- 


« ſing it to be any Thing really exiſting, 
js ſufficient to conſtitute Diſtance,” That is, 


nothing can have Quantity applied to it, 


and be of different Magnitudes. This Pa- 
ſage ſeems contrary to what he ſays here; 


but whoever reads his firſt Part of his Be 


attentively, will ſee that he is forced to af- 
firm poſitive Things of this Space, which 


he calls Nothing, and to grant that 1t has 


Quantity. I ſhall now, therefore, only en- 


deavour to ihew the Reader that SPACE. 


has Quantity, Dimenſions, and Propertics, 


belonging to it. Firſt, It has Juaulity, be- 


cauſe it has Length, which is Quantity, That 
it has Length is plain, for other wiſe all Bodies 
would 
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would be. equal and alike; and if Length 
was not Quantity, all Bodies would 52 of 
the ſame Length. Secondly, It has D- 
menſions; for Dimenſions are only Lengths 
every Way, or Length, Breadth and Depth. 
Thirdly, Its having Properties, has, Lthink, 
been ſufficiently ſhewn, and is unqueſtion- 
able; unleſs this or ſome Author can ſhew 
the In;poſibility of Properties inhering in 
one another; which is the only Objection, 
that I know of, to its having Properties af- 
firmed of it. To affirm any Thing of No- 
thing, is the greateſt Abſurdity inthe World; 
for it is, as it were, to make Nothing Some- 
thing, and yet to jet it be nothing ſtill: Vet 
as abſurd as it is, I fear this Author has been 
guilty of it; for he affirms Something of 
Space, and yet denies it to be any T hing. 
To ſuppoſe Space the 5 of Body 
only, as our Author does at the Bottom of 
this Page, 15 tending towards Atheiſm; and 
J imagine that it was this that led Fpinuoſa 
and others to think, that the material World 
was the ſelf. exiſtent Being; for if Space is 
the Property of Matter, and of Matter only, 
and if Space is infinite, and if it cannot be ſup- 
poſed not to be, that is, is neceſſarily exiſting; 
then the Subſtance of which | it is a Property, 
muſt, be neccſfarily exiſting, that is, Matter 
muſt be the ſelf- exiſtent B ing. 
The iccond, Propoſition of the Doctor. s is, 


that Space is not a mere Idea; becauſe 0 
Idea 
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Idea off Spacr can poſſibly be framed greater 
than Finite, yet Reaſon fſhews that it muſe 


be Infinite. This Propoſition depends upon 
the foregoing one; for if Space be Nothing, 
we need not diſpute whether it is an Idea, or 
no. This Author's firſt Anſwer to this Ar- 
gument needs no Reply; his ſecond we will 
conſider : © It may indeed be true, ſays he, 
« that we cannot frame any Idea of Spact 
« greater than Finite; but how does it 
« from hence follow, that Sr AcR cannot be 3 
« mere Idea? He lays, becauſe Reaſon ſhe's 


* 


that it muſt be Infinite. 3 
In this Dr. Clare may ſpeak for him- 
« ſelf, but not for every Body; ſince there 
c are ſome, whoſe Reaſon ſhews em, that 
« Infinity cannot with any Senſe be applied 
© to Sp ac, Wc.” Pag. 55. Then he quotes 
two Paſſages from the Tranſlator, about our 
Faculty of enlarging the Extenſion of Body 
in infiritum. But in order to ſhew/the In- 
ſufficiency of this Anſwer, let us fuppoſe 
Space to be nothing but the Poſſibility of 
Body's increaſing without End. By the 
Quotation it is plain, that he allows there 
can be no Bounds ſet to our Faculty of Ef- 
larging the Idea of Extenſion, or of Body 
extended; we can ſuppoſe Matter infinitely 
expanded : There muſt then be a Poſſibility 
of Matter's ;being made infinite; otherwiſe 
we ſuppoſe an Impoſſibility. If Space there- 
fore be a Poſlibility of the Eviftence'of Mat- 

ter, 
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R and the Atgumcnt Was founded Upon 
ference between Space ant Püratiön, 
wWhichicotiſifts in theſe two Particulats; Fir 
That *20fy Pat of Space "exiſts at. one; 
Aud ns * Parti F Durativh' ta he Nai 
roi at bnce. Secondly; That + bigger 
a Body it, the' greuter Part of Space ir 
wequeres for "Irs Exiſienre; Mherèds uin Du. 
ration ir tales up rh ame Pert Ir, wie- 
it her it be barer mall. Before proceed 
it f not be urmeceſſary to ſhew 
the 
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Duration two, Nothings, and 


ltbe Firſt Defence. 49 
the. Difference between callin 1 — and 
a 


ying,, That 
there 19, Bettes here, or there, in this, or 


in that Part of the Room; becauſe this Au- 


thor, L find, would make me affitm, that 


5 Nothing i in this, i in that, and in another Part 


of the Room, are three Nothings. But theſe 
—_ Nothings, which, he ſays, are, one. in 


this, another in that, and a third in another 


Part of the Room, are only three, Places 
without any Subſtances in them; for were 
they really Nothing, there could not he any 
Difference between em: The Place in one Paxt 
of the Room, would be the ſame individual 


Place as that of another Part of the Room, 


becauſe they are both Nothing, and. muſt 
therefore be both each other. The Author, 
in anſwer to the two fore-mention'd. Diffe- 
rences between Space and Duration, ſays, 
that I © talk of the Parts of Space before 
« I have prov'd either of them to have 
« Parts, or to exiſt at all” Pax. 61 I be- 
lieve we ſhall find our Author guilty of 


the ſame Fault that he here lays to my 


Charge: For he tells us, that Space is ſuffi- 
cient to conſtitute a Difference, where there 
would be none without it, as in the Inſtanoe 
of the two Walls. Now it is evident, that 
he could not mean that all Space, that that 
Space which | is in quite another Part of the 


Univerſe, is ſufficient to conſtitute ſuch a 


Difference; or, that it has any Thing at all 


to 


{ESD - F507 
IP | >| (FIND IGAT HO 1 120505 0 
to 04 wits: the Difference; between twWo 
Things chat are o far diſtant frontiit. ap- 
peal to Himſelf, whether e did not, t mgan, 
dy the Spate that che affirms! to Ve ſufficient 
to . Difference between thectouch - 
ing, and not touching, of two Bodies, that 
Space that is between thoſe two Bodies“ 
I he does mean that Space, then I deſire to 
kaow hat that Space is; whether it is not 
4 Part af the Space which is every where, 
thkt as immenſe Space? It is plain, that: i i 
awſt be be cither the Whole, ora Part, of 
no Space at all: But he allows that it is 
Space; and we have ſeen that it cannot be 
all! or 4immente! Space, therefore iti muſt be 
Part of pace; and confequently! this Au- 
— has an Idea of Parts of 8 pace, as well 
as my {elf To talk of any Thinglt having 
Parts, whoſe Exiſtence werare- not certain of, 
isabturd Y but fbrchy it is more abſurd to 
talk Gf Somethisg, and the Diffexerite be- 
tween ethat and iome other Thing; and pdſi-" 
tixrly 20 app RC&alities to it, andby eta be 
cowincib int they fame Time, that it is No- 
thing d I eſhouſd be glad to ſee it made Gut, 
towweormightwickequal Fruth ay, That 
every: Part f Dmatiun exiſts at once, as 
had every Part of Space (&xiits: at once.” | 
pug 6101150O8t Author proeceds! to anſwer 
thaif&ond Difference, in the three following 
Pages It would be of little Uſe to conſicder 


allbhe has ſaid about | it, ſince he allows the 
Dif- 


— 


| the Firſt Defence. 5 [ 
Difference\at the ſame Time tliat he is en- 
deayouritigto prove tlie contraryy & Beeaute 
W |Dari/ondikonatvblatiboitouhes BaghifB 
. BodyywhetcasSp AE tue. Extenſion; lia“? 
264.1 Y evhetays, that this Differnreſ is 
nor from any Thing in tiſtfiſelves, is in 
Space and Duration, , but! mere from the 
Bodies Af all this be true g if it is:dwinggs 
the Bodid only, that Space has a retadian 
tothe Bulk 22 7 R On 
has not; whether it really; is ſo; ur not], I 
Mall hot no enquire buponly Aayz/Thavde 
18 in asigreat a>Difficnity; for best ſtil Hin- 
conſiſtont with Himſelf. He calls Space No- 
thing; wand yet. allous it to have a relatimn g 
Sonibthing. Can Nothing have a Hehuiôn 
to Something :? Surely our Author ſhould 
Have en rovꝗthat Nothing can! havealretak 
Something, and bilge chewntios what: 
Bae Makuaa ow, would be. He fays A 
little lower, That the odea of Duration, 
r xeiftpute, has no anore to do with the 
dd of Great or: Small; tlian it; has with 
cthe Idea of Heauy on Ligue Seace; ins 
« -decd; and Extenſion, have re lation tothe 
„ Gredtneſs or Smallnéſs of Bodies but yet 
Suthls does not prove, that there is anyypaſe. 
ive Difference ewiſting betuben or an 
cc „ SpAC$: and Duration: Itcproves;>iFiyou” 
* pleafe, that Spxc EH Dutation) nor 
9 Durafion-Spack, ©c53rpag.: GA ο Mhai. 
is This? e e ee Thing! ] wants 
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Ef HF ewo/Dhings are not ohe another, 
they cdnnot be a third that is if Space is 
Hor Huration, nor-Durition Spacey/othey1odn 
either of them be Nothing; becagſe they 
Huld therefote be one anot Os unless tkis 
ingenious Author can teil the Difference be- 
weer one Nothing and another Nothing, 
. andefhe w) that theſe two Nothings remain 
5 Nothing, after they are allow'd to be diffe- 
{i Fene from each other: If he can do this, chen 

„ indeed he may call Space Nothing, and yet 
f that it is net Duration, but different from 
„ ere h Duration be another Nothing. 
1 0 Torgrove Space not a mere Idea, I pro- 
| Auced an an Argument from the Naturè of the 
5 Tdea of Space, which is Simple. To which 
Sur Author Objects, That it may be queſtion'd 
[| _—vhethervit be a Simple Idea, w a Complex 
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Mode. But this Matter was fully clear?diup 
in my Second Defence, pug. ag. and who- 
-&xer conſiders that, will need but little An- 

N oer to all this Gentleman has ſaid upon it. 

1 "He feenis. throughout his Reply to the fore- 

BY goingi Argument, to imagine, That we can 

wf er Idea of Nothing from the Abſence 

| 1 of 'Setmething. He would have done well 

1 to have explain'd what fort of an Idea, an 


; 

| Idea of Nothing is, and how we are to di- 
| ::rnguifh-ic from an Idea of Something; and : 
la ds he . that ſimple Ideas may He Tdtas 
| 5 f Nothings, he ſhould find out ſome ne w 
| [I y to Prove that as without us, 

| 9 1 110 and 
| 


8 


are, and how they. differ From; rag Ohe, 


Hrſt got from Body, that is, the; Adeangf 
the Space OF Jextentibn, of; Body 2 but he 
Ida of Space itfelt, of tha Space where there 


_- 
ks 


give upithe Diſpute, | 
ider it, that we hill find, the: conrrary ; Ot 
I believe there is nd Abſurdity in: conggiving 
that two Spirits, when they, are in diffetunt 
1 Places, may - have; an, Ida of: the Dliſtance 
that is hetween them, when! there is nodho- 
dies or Matter near them; and Roms thiedce 


anditell us ho we are: DRU. HAN Phings 


But Lidoubt, if, liniple. Ideas canche Adgag 5 
Nothing, we ſhall;,ab4l aid in: m ect 


Defence, find it wer difhcult to rot tl hat 


any Thing at all exiſts Väthbut Wh, 21Gi yo ct] 
really grant, that the Idea ef Spacs is 


bd 


18 no: Body, has nothing | at all, to dd. wth 
Botty z it. Is got quite. otherwiſe, it i from 
Space itſelf, without gonſidering Body pe- 
cafe we have an Ideacof, Spate witklohd Bo- 
dy. This plaittly, ſbewis the Hifference for 


the Idea of Space, Which is got fro Body, 


and is the Extenſton of Bod lscimeparable 
from Body. Ifttris Gemleman cas prove, 


Space without Hody, füppbſfag we badi been 
only ümmateriab Wee tall! willingly 
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that We cbuld nevet; have Hadithe Ida ot 


imagine gif con- 


| bis ObwattgneBat. 
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ſimple Idea; and that had Lig hit ner er exiſt- 


ed we ſhould never have bas [ſich an Idea. 
+] Here, ſays he, he confounds the Parr ile 
which cauſe the Idea of Tight'in u and 
© the Hdea'of Light together: The Vin 
4 from whence welhave Wy Idea of Pig 
t moſt certainly does exiſt: But wWhats ten? 
Does it follow that no Perſon cd ever 
„ have had an Ide of Light, hade Lig 
2 exiſtecꝰ? NO Peron could Eber 
K hdye had an Idea of Light, had hot'ithe 
Pur ricles which cauſe that Idea exiſted; 
en but the Particles Which cause the Ideß 
< apr the Taba it ſolfe the Particles exiſt 
Sopdrextra ; but the Idea exiſts no Where 
«but in the Mind Pg) ον I am ſdrry 
thio c uthor ffiould qhink me ſo abſurd; as to 
mean, when I aid, Hau Light nevbr exiſted, 
1 Ver for could haus bad un Lded of i; 
that no Perſon could have had an Idea 01 
Light; unleſs che Idea of Lig t hlcdetiſted! 
By Light I meant the Partièles which cauſe! 


ſucli an Idea in us. Ho- have Jorherefbre 


confounded the Particles and the Id to- 
gether? He allows;"that without the Exif: 
tence of theſe Particlesꝭ no Perſon could everl 
have had an Idea ofrLig ht ; Which is moſt 


certainly true. If 1 a Perſbnl as fuch- 


an Idea, does it not evidently. follow, that 
the Particles which cauſe: this Idea Exiſt? 
This is all my Argument Was brought to 


proye. T he Difference Weben u in this 
Cate 


— 2 4 1 


dy But this we have had before. He ꝗglla 
us, pag. Jo. That weñ can ſay the fame 
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Caſe is but j little: It ſoma to me e 
He grants that the Idea of Space mayl be 


Simple, (a Complex Mode, as he elfewhere 


calls it, may be r to a Simple Idea 9 
Hel grants alſb, that had not that, which is 
the Cauſe or Foundation of this Idea, exithed; 
we could not have had ſuch an Idea. »oThe 
Queſtion. therefore is, Whether this Idea is 
alone from Body, and dependent upon Bady, 
in the ſame Manger as the Idea of Light is 
upon the Particles, which caule char rs. 


Ihe Cale is very plain, we can by no means 


have an Idea of Light, without ſuppoſing 


the Particles of Light to exiſt; wereannot! 


poſſibly ſeparate theſe from each. other zugut 


how: eaſy is it to ſuppoſe Space witheut 


Body? Body is indeed inſeparable fam 
Shaces that is, ba: cannot exiſt without ce 69 
but Space can, and does, exiſt without Rob 


* Darkneſs, as he does of Light.” This 
is again running into the | Notionaf the 


Ideas of Abſences being the poſiti ver aral 


Ideas of Nothings: The Idea of Darkneſs: 


is an Idea of a Place, without the Pattigleg: 


which cauſe the Idea of Light, and not enn 
Idea of the Abſence, and of nothingbbut- 
the Abſence of, Light: If it be, L dete this 
Gentleman to ſhew me the Difference bet wacii 


the Ideas of the Abſence of a Houle, and of 


the Abſence of Light. 
| I ſhall 
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I ſhall not take Notice of all he has fd. 
upon this Argument; but I cannot help 
ask ing this one Queſton, the Occafion of 
which is from his faying, that © we may 
« have a Simple Idea N that which does 
« not exiſt.” How will he prove that any 
Thing exiſts without us? The Remainder 
of my Arguments, he has brought no Ob. 
jections againſt; ſo that we are come to the 
Conc'ufion, which was this, That Space muſt 
therefore be Property. But this Notion, he 
ſays, is to be conſidered a little farther. 

"The Franſlator had quoted a Paſſage from 
the critical Dictionary, in which it is ſaid, 
"That if Space be Mode, we are to define 


its Subſtance. To which I anſwer'd, That 
there was no ſuch Neceſſity for us to define 
its Subſtance, ſince we could not define the 


Subſtance of any Mode whatever: By the 
Word Subſtance I meant, as this Author un- 
derſtands me, the Subſtratum, that is, in his 
own Words, Something beſides the eſſential 
and conftituent Properties. The Abſurdity 

of ſuppoling Subſtances to be only all th 


eſſential or conſtituent Properties taken to- 


gether, may be ſeen in my Second Defence, 
Pag 5. It is very true, that if we know 
1 at all of the Properties of Subſtance, or 
nothing about it, we cannot determine whe- 
ther a particular Property can be applied to 
that Subſtance, or no. Thus, as our Author 
ſays, Page 74. that © unleſs we had ſome 
Idea, ſome Notion of what we call Mat- 
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aeg, e rould not a ny; Thing tobe. 


4 Ae Foapertar;of aber A little 


e $8, that, $ no Ideay 


; E gtign at, all of, the be Supe ge 
* is aftixmed; to bea Mode, - 
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2 5 AL f che, e 
— ; ing. . How Ware. this Author's Paſſages 


| mn recon &? By; Subſtance, he, cannot 


n che ,Subiaturm, hecauſe he before 

d us, chatte in; that Senſe, of Taue, 

« 1 N the Sub/tenca o 
| 97 de thquld: he efined, before e geuld 
tell vhether 4 ot a Mode, or no. agel 

45 =y & plain then] that he cannot; mean; 
hat, We muſt know the Aubſiratum: of the 

10 elfrexiſtent Being, befole we, can, telh e. 
— Space be, 4. Property, of that Beinggor⸗ 

nog, Now. L take it. for, granted, chat there 


12 nothing in a Subſtance, eden ente 


ratum and all the Praperties; if then its 
not nepeſſary to know the! Sub/tratum of 
any Being, and it be neyextheleſs Perraler Fic 
to now e beg of it, it can be only nes 
act ae to know, ſome of the Properties: 
that. it is hot neceſſary to know all the, Brio 
perties, is plain from his on. Words, * That 
there may, be Properties of Matter, which, 


cc 


this Author ſay, that we know none of the 


Properties or Attributes of, God? I. ſuppoſe 
ne Sante that God is an omniſcient, om 
1 ni potent 


we. kngwn nothing of. Vage 75. Wil 
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nipotent, eternal Being: How does he know 
that God is ſuch a Being? How can he 
prove Omniſcience, Omnipotence, and Eter- 
nity to be Properties of God? ſince, with- 
out knowing his Subſtance, ( which, he ſays, 
we know nothing of,) we cannot tell whe- 
ther they belong to him, or no: I ſhould be 
loth to entertain Principles, whoſe natural 
Conſequences lead ſo near Atheiſm, as theſe 
ſeem to do. After having ſaid that we may be 
able to judge whether any Property be a Pro- 
perty of Matter, or no, by our being fo con- 
verſant with it, there follows this Paſſage : 
“ But will any one preſume to ſay, that he 
* knows as much of the /e/f-exi/tant Sub- 
© ſtance as he does of Matter?“ But I an- 
ſwer, Will any one preſume to ſay the con- 
trary? The Knowlege of Matter can be 
nothing, without the Knowledge of its Ex- 
iſtence firſt; and can any Perſon ſay, that he 
is as ſure of the Exiſtence of Matter, or of 
any other Beings, except himſelf, as he is 
of the Exiſtence of God ? Our Certainty of 
the Exiſtence of Matter depends upon our 
Senſes; and as it is not impoſſible to be de- 
ceived by our Senſes, our Knowledge of the 
real Exiſtence of Matter falls ſhort of our 
Knowledge of God; the Proof of whole 
Exiſtence ſo evidently follows from our own. 
Exiſtence, independent of any or all our 
bodily Organs or Senſes, that we might al- 


moſt as cafil y be deceived in the Truth 
and 
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and Reality of our own Exiſtence, as of the 
Exiſtence of the firſt Cauſe and Creator of 
all Things. To what purpoſe then does 
this Author talk in the Manner he does? 
Page 75. © But will any one preſume to 
« lay he knows as much of the /elf-exiſient 
« Subſtance, as he does of Matter? Has he 
as clear an Idea of GOD, as he has of 
«.Man? He will not, in the Face of com- 
mon Senſe and Reaſon, lay down ſuch a 
«© Poſition; and therefore he cannot affirm 
«© SPACE to be a Mode or Property of the 
C ſelf-exiftent Subſtance, with the fame Cer- 
« tainty and A ſſurance, as he may affirm any 

Thing to be a Mode or Property of Mat- 
ter.“ If Space be a Property, and can- 
not be ſuppoſed not to exiſt, it is a neceſ- 


ſarily exiſting Property. That it is a Pro- 


perty has been already proved; that it can- 
not be ſuppoſed away our Author allows: 
See Pag. 39, ao. in Dr. Clarke's Næt ions of 
Space examined, Sc. Now no Property can 
exiſt of itſelf, without ſome Subſtance; but a 
neceſlarily exiſting Property cannot poſlibly 
belong to a centingent Subſtance : So that 
if there is (as there muſt be, elſe there could 
not be a necellarity exiſting Property) a ne- 
ceſſarily exiſting Subſtance, it muſt be a Pro- 
perty of that Subſtance, Whether this is 
not as good and certain a Proof, that Space. 
is a Property of the ſelflexiſted Subſtance, 
as my he can bring to proye any Thing to 
LY be 
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be a Property of Matter, I leave others to 
Judge. 

T ſhall not trouble the Reader with the hes 
following Pages ; for our Knowledge of the 
Properties of ſeparate Spirits, and of the Pro- 
perties of God, are not to be conſidered toge- 
ther; for the Exiſtence of one we are demon- 
ſtrably certain of; but the other we are not. 
He ſays, Pag. 79. chat & it may be worth while 
« to obſerve what Contradictions he runs into, 
in talking upon this Point, which may ap- 
« pear by comparing Page 37, Sc. and 
© Page gg. of the Defence together.” The 
Words are theſe, Space zs the eſſential Pro- 
perty of the ſelf exiſtent Being, therefore 
Space cannot exiſt without the ſelf-exiſtent 
Being, nor the ſelf-exiſtent Being without 
Space. And then Pag. 99. I faid, That Du-- 
ration aud Space were neceſſarily exiſting 
Properties, necefſarily ſ9 in themſebves 5 

whereas all the other divine Attributes, 
ſuch as Wiſdom, Juſtice, Goodneſs, and the 


lake, were all neceſſary Properties, but not 


of themſelves ; they were neceſſary, becauſe 
they were Properties of a neceſſary Being. 
Could this Author imagine, or what Reaſon 


had he to think, T meant that thoſe Proper- 
ties could cxiit of themſel ves, ſeparate from 
and independent of the ſelf-exiſtent Sub- 
ſtance; when 1 had through my whole De- 
fence, alw ays affirmed the contrary ; namely, 


that no Property whatever could poſhbly 
exiſt 
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exiſt without ſome Subſtance? My Mean- 
ing was plainly, and only this, That we ſaw 
the Neceſlity of their Exiſtence ; or that they 
were neceſſarily exiſting, without conſider- 

g the Exiſtence of the Subſtance to which 
they belonged. I therefore think myſelf 


_ obliged to give no farther Anſwer to all the 


Abſurdities he would here charge me 
with. I aflerted afterwards, That when we 


found both Space aud Duration not to be Sub- 


ſtances, but Properties, we were neceſſarily 
led to ſuppoſe ſome Subſtance of which they 
were Properties. © Here indeed, ſays he, he 
does get out of his former Contradiction, but 
& it is by another; for he contradicts again 
« the very Thing he before ſaid.” The 
Contradiction he here charges me with, is 
this, That I ſhould aſſert Space and Dura- 
tion to be neceſſarily exiſting Properties, and 
yet ſay they cannot exiſt without ſome Sub- 
ſtance, and therefore they cannot be neceſ- 
ſarily exiſtent: But this will equally prove 
againſt the Self. exiſtence of the ſelf. exiſtent 


Being; for ſuch a Being cannot no more than 


other Beings exiſt without its eſſential Pro- 
perties; and therefore, for the ſame Reaſon, 
it cannot be ſelf exiſtent. That Properties 
ſhould be able to exiſt at all of themſelves, 
much leis neceſſarily of themſelves, I never 
meant to ſay ; but only that their Neceſ- 
ſity might be perceived, without conſidering 


their Subſiratum; and not only ſo, but might 
lead 
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lead us to perceive the Neceſſity of the Sub. 
ſtratum. This is all I intended to ſay upon 
| this Head. He concludes it with two Quo- 
. tations, which are agreeable to his own Notion 
1148 of Space; which, as we have had ſo much of 
* it already, I ſhall paſs over, and proceed 
i. to vindicate the other Parts of my Defence, 
mie this Gentleman has objected againſt. 
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AFTER having produced all the foregoing 
1 Arguments againſt the Reality of Space, he 
5 proceeds to examine two Notions I had laid 
Wi down in my firit Defence; the one concern- 
10 ing the Nature of Infinities, and the other 
[ about eternal Creation ; both which, he lays, 

are ſo manifeſtly wrong, that it is almoſt im- 
Polſible for any one to paſs them over, with- 
our ſeems it 5 or to ſer it, without endeavour- 
ing to give ſome Anſwers. I had aſſerted, 
That à poſitive or metaphy ical Infinite cer- 
tainly meant what was abſolutely perfect; 
that to whichnothing could be added; but then 
this muſt always mean in the particular Way 
that it was infinite : For Infiance, an in- 
finite Line cannot be made longer or ſhorter, 
but it may be made broader, &©c. To this our 
Author replies, that © To fay, that a Thing 
« 13 abſolutely perfect one Way, is hardly 
« Senſe ; for ab/o/ute Perfection implies en- 
„ ire Perfection; Perfection every Way, 
« ſince nothing can be ſaid to be perfect, 
«© if it be any Way imperfect.“ Pag. 87. 
To take much Notice of this, would be 
only 
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only to introduce a Diſpute about the Mean» 
ing of ahſolutely perfect; which Words, I 
think, could not eafily be miſunderſtood, 
when Ib plainly told the Manner and Senſe 
I meant to uſe them in. However, I ſhall 


not contend about the ſtrict Propriety of the 


Expreſſion, but only ſay, That there is no 
Abſurdity in affirming that it is poſſible for 
a Thing to be Infinite and Finite at the ſame 
Time; for an Infinite Phyſical Line, a Line 


that is "infinitely extended each Way, i is infi- 


nite with reſpect to its Length, but finite 


with reſpe& to its Breadth. Will this Au- 


thor ſay, that ſuch a Line cannot be infinite 
in Length, without being infinite in Breadth? 


that is, an Infinite Line cannot be ſuch, 


without being an Infinite Surface? And for 
the ſame Reaſon we may ſay, that an Infi- 
nite Surface, cannot be ſuch a Surface with- 
out it be a Solid. If this be his Opinion, I 
ſhall not try to confute him. I alſo aſſerted, 


That a Line might be Infinite one Way, 


and Finite another; but ſays he, © That 
« which is abſolutely Infinite, is that to 
which Nothing can be added; and we may 
c add to his Line above mention'd : Ergo, 


* 


that Line is not abſolutely infinite; for 


« the being able to add to it one Way, de- 
< ſtroys the ſuppos d Ab/olute Infinity of it.“ 
pag. 88. That Way he ſhould have added; 


2 it does deſtroy 8 Infinity, if we ſup- 


poſe any Iafinity there, of that Part of the 


Line 


— 
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Line to which we add; but the Infinite Part 

of the Line remains the {ame, notwithſtand- 

ing any Increaſe or Diminution of the other 

Part of the Line. Now if the adding to 

this Line deſtroys only the Infinity, = 

neither I, nor any Perſon elſe, ever ſuppos'd 

any Infinity at all, what has this Gentleman 

proved? When a Line is faid to be Infinite 

one Way, and Infinite one Way only, it can 

be to no Purpoſe to talk of altering its Infi- 

nity, by adding to, or taking away from, 

the Finite Part of it. The Author ſeems Y | 

to diſpute here merely upon the Meaning of 

Words, and not about the Nature of the 

Thing, as is evident from this next Paſſage ; 

«© That which is ab/o/utely Infinite has nei- 

Ather Beginning nor Ending.” pag. 88. I 

ſhall therefore now go on to vindicate the 

Notion of the Poſſibility of Eternal Crea- 
tion. I am fully fatished, that all Objecti- 

ons, at leaſt, all J have ever met with, are 
founded upon our weak and inadequate Ideas 

of Infinite Duration paſt. Whether I have 
not ſufficiently prov'd the Contradiction im- 

plied on the other Side of the Queſtion, I 
leave to the Judgment of the impartial Rea- 
der: However, I ſhall endeavour to ſhew the 
Inſufficiency of what this Gentleman has ſaid 

to prove the contrary; which Proof is found- 

ed upon the Notion, That Creation implies a 

Beginning; and that Men are Created Beings, 


and therefore cannot exiſt from Eternity. In 
our 
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our Ideas, *tis true, Creation does imply a 
Beginning; that is, we cannot concetve how 
a Being can be created without a Beginning. 
And what then? Does it from thence follow 
that what was created from Eternity muſt 
have had a Beginning? No ſure; it is no 
more a Conſequence than this, That becauſe 
we cannot conceive how an Eternity can be 
now paſt, therefore there is not an Eternity 
now paft. The Caſe is exactly the ſame in 
each; for to ſuppoſe either of them impoſſi- 
ble, is equally a Contradiction, and yet both 
of them are equally inconceivable; ſo that 
there needs no other Anſwer to this Sec- 
tion. 
My Argument to prove the Poſſibility of 
Eternal Creation was this: That ſince Gon 
exiſted himſelf from all Eternity, He could 
att from all Eternity; but Creation 1s an 
Action, therefore He could create from all 
Eternity. That Gop, ſays he, could act 
« from all Eternity, is molt certainly true; 
“ but then it muſt be taken in a certain 
* Senſe, otherwiſe it would not be true; 
that is, that he could only act conſiſtent 
“ with his own Nature, and where there 
«< was no Contradition implied in the Acti- 
on: Whereas in Creating from Eternity, 
ce there is a manifeſt Contradiction; for it is 
cauſing thoſe to exiſt from Eternity, who 
are yet ſuppos'd to begrn to eiſt; where 
as whatever exiſied from Eternity could 
5 have 
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* have no voluntary Cauſe of Exiſtence, 
* nor could begin to exiſt; and whatever 
* begun to exit, is ſuppos'd once not to have 
* exiſted; and therefore could not have exiſted 
* from Eternity. pag. 89. Whatever im- 
Plies a Contradiction, or is inconſiſtent with 
the Nature of Gop, He never could do at 
all. Our Author therefore endeavours to 
ſhew the Contradiction implied in Created 
Beings exiſting from Eternity: This is be- 
cauſe they are ſuppos'd to begin to exiſt. 
But this Suppoſition I deny : They are not 
{uppos'd to begin to exiit, nor will it follow 
that they are not Created Beings, if they did 
not begin to exiſt. © However, ſuppoſe this 
Author had prov'd what he propos'd, what 
had he gain'd by it? For till he can ſhew 
that my Argument does not make it a plain 
Contradiction on the other Side, he will be 
juſt where he was; for if both Sides of a 
Propoſition can be reduced to a Contradicti- 
on, all that foliows 1s, that neither of them 
can be true. But he has himſelf quoted a 
ſufficient Anſwer from my Firſt Defence, 
pag. 24. The Words are theſe; If Gop cou, 
not create from all Eternity, then when (6- 
ever, or at whatever Time it was, that He 
Had the firſt Power of Creating, that Power | 
had a Beginning ; becauſe whatever was not 
from Eternity certaimly had a Beginning : 
Now whatever began to exiſt, there was an 
Eternity a parte ante, before it did begin to 


exiſt 5 


A 


* 
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exiſt ; for whatever had a Beginning, bears 
no Proportion to that which Was from 
Eternity: So that Go p exiſted a whole H- 
ternity a parte ante, before he had the Power 
of Creating, that 5 is, He was an Impotent 
Being a whole Eternity. This is the Con- 
tradiction implied in ſuppoſing GoD not to 
have a Power of creating from all Eternity. 
This he endeavours to clear himſelf of, by 
a Diſtinction where I can find no Difference; 
a Diſtinction between a Power from Eter- 
ity of Creating, and a Power of Creating 
from Eternity, * That Gop, ſays he, had 
in himtelf a Power from all Eternity of 
© creating whatſoever, and whenſoever he 
<« pleas'd, is undoubtedly true:? Gut I beg 
Leave to obſerve here, that this is undoubt- 
edly inconſiſtent with his own Notion ; for 
if Gop could create whenſoever he plcas-d, 
he could create from all Eternity, becauſe he 
could certainly pleaſe from all Eternity, 
otherwiſe he had no Free will from Eternity.) 
** But that he had a Power of creating Be- 
<« ings from all Eternity, z. e. that he had 
« a Power to create Eternal Beings, is un- 
* doubtedly falſe“ Pag. 91. This then is 
the Diſtinction. Let us therefore try to find 
out the Difference between theſe two Propo- 
ſitions. Firſt he ſays, That it is undoubted- 
ly true, that Gob had a Power of Creating 
from Eternity, or from Eternity of Creating: 


but then he had not the Power of Creating 
K - Bos 
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Beings from Eternity. I ask then, To create 
what had he the Power from Ecernity ? I 
think he muſt anſwer, Nothing; for it is as 
ſſible to create Beings from Eternity, as 
any Thing elſe. If he had not the Power 
of creating any Thing at all from Eternity, 
what is the Difference between having, and 
not having, ſuch a Power? ſince though he 
has it from Eternity, he cannot exert it from 
Eternity? His Meaning therefore I think 
muſt be this; That though Gop had a Power 
from Eternity of Creating, and could alſo 
exert that Power from Eternity, yet the Ef- 
fect conſequent upon this Exertion could not 
be from Eternity alſo, but muſt have a Be- 
ginning : : Which Notion ſeems to be founded 
upon this, That the Canſe muſt be prior to 
the Effet. Which that it muſt always be, 
I deny; and, as he himſelf ſays elſewhere, 
it is His Place to prove it, who is of the affir- 
native Side. That I have not miſtaken his 
Meaning, is plain from what follows, Pag. 
92,924 © The Power of creating Adam 
e Gor had from Eternity; but the Power 
& of creating Adam from Eternity, i. e. the 
« Power of cauſing Adam to have exiſted 
<« fromEicrnity, w ho, by being fuppos'd to be 
« created, is 1appos'd to have had a Begn- 
Hing of Exiſtence, Gop certainly had not, 
nor poſſibly could have.”— © The Power 
«of Dating muſt be yrier to the Thing 


ce created; and though this Power was in 
“ Gop 


na 


4 
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« Gop from Eternity, yet it does not fol- 
« low that the Zfeds, the Produce of that 
« Power, might have been from Eternity.“ 


We ſee. therefore that this 1s plainly his No- 


tion, That had Gop exerted this Power from 
Eternity of Creating, from Eternity, the Be- 
ing or Subſtance conſequent upon this Exer- 
tion would have had a Beginning, and there- 
fore could not have been from Eternity. 
The Abſurdity of this Opinion is very clear 

and plain; for if Gop had exerted this 


Power from Eternity, and yet the Effect was 


not from Eternity, it is evident that there 
muſt be a whole Eternity pafs'd between the 


. 


Exertion of the Power, and the Effect conſe- 


quent upon that Exertion: ; becauſe the Effect 
has a Beginning, and the Exertion of the 
Power has none. There are but two Ways 
to evade this, each of which will plunge hind 
into equal Difficulties : The one is, to recant 
what he has granted, and ſay, That Gop had 
not the Power from Eternity of Creating, 
becauſe it was impoſlible. To which | reply, 
That Gop can create now; and therefore as 
it is poſſible now, and was not al ways poſſi- 
ble, there was a Time that it chang'd from 
impoflible to poffible; which is to ſuppoſe a 
Change in Gop; which is abſurd and con- 
tradictory. The other is, That Gop had the 
Power; but could not exert it from Eterni- 


ty: And then I defire to know the Diff 


rence between having a Power from Eterni- 
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ty, without being able to exert it from Eter- 
nity, and not having that Power from Eter- 
nity at all. Whatever was created, ſays 
he, did once not exist. Pag. 93. This 
is true only in a certain Senſe, T hat what- 
ever was created in Time, did once not exiſt; 
but that which was from Eternity, whether 
it was created, or not, did ever not exiſt. 
Creation in Time, is a Mutation from Non- 
Entity to Entity; but that which was crea- 
ted from Eternity, never was Noueus, or not 
in being. If they (Beings which were 
4 created from Eternity) were exiſtent with 1 
e the Deity, and yet created by him; then 
% there would be Effects coeval with their 
« voluntary Cauſes; and there would like- 
« wiſe be ſeveral Beings exiſting from Eter- 
cc nity, all of whom would therefore be ne- 
&« ceflarily exiſting, Cc.“ Pag. 94. In an- 
ſwer to this, I beg this Author to prove, 
That a Cauſe muſt be prior to its Effect; 
let him ſhew the Abſurdity of ſuppoſing 
them coeval. As to the next Part of the 
N I own TI can fee no Connection in 
Part of it: J am ſure he has not yet 
on, That what was from Eternity, muſt | 
therefore be neceſſarily exiſting. I ſuppoſe \Y \ 
he will allow the material World not to 'be 
ſelf-exiſtent; yet how will he prove that it 
| was not from Eternity? I imagine he will 
1 ſay with the reſt of that Side of the Queſtion, i 
= That it had a Beginning, and therefore could j 
Ki : | N 
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not be from Eternity. But this is too abſurd 
an Anſwer to be made, ſince it is ſo evident- 
ly a begging the Queſtion. He ſays, © He 
< muſt confeſs it ſeems evident to him, that 
it (the material World) muſt be either 
« neceſſarily exiſting, or not eternal; for 
© whatever exiſted from Eternity, had no- 
<« thing prior to it, and conſequently could 
« have no voluntary Cauſe of its Exiſtence, 
«* ſince the Cauſe muſt be prior to the E 
“ fect, &c.“ Pag. 94. This is plainly beg- 
ging the Queſtion; for it yet remains to be 
prov'd, that a Cauſe muſt be prior to its 
Effect; and could he prove it, and could he 
from thence conclude, that the World could 
not poſſibly have been from Eternity, there 
would ſtil} remain the foremention'd Contra- 
dictions about the Power of Gop, which he 
could never get clear of. 

I do not intend to trouble my Reader with 
any Thing in Pag. 95. the Whole of it de- 
pending upon a Cauſe being prior to its Ef- 
fect, and muſt therefore ſtand or fall with it. 
J urg'd, that Neceſſity of Exiſtence could be 
only where the Suppoſition of the None xi f 
tence of that Thing was a Contradictiun; 
which every one ſees is not the Caſe of the 
Material Norld. This he owns to be true 
at preſent; © But, anſwers he, every one 
% muſt ſec, that it would have been the Caſe 
« of the Material World, had the Mate- 
« rial World exiſted from Eternity : For 
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„ what can be a greater Contradiction, than 


© to ſuppoſe that wot 70 ei, which didexiſt 
« &om Eternity 2? * Tis plain theo, that what- 

« ever exiſted from. Eternity, mul be neceſ-— 
* farily exiſting.” Pag. 96. If it cannot be 
prov'd im poſſible r the World to have 
exiſted from Eternity, no Man is ſure that it 
has not, and then cvery one tces that, it 
would not have been the Cale ; that is, eve- 
ry one ſecs that it would then be no Con- 
Which 
of us have prov d our Points, with reſpect to 
the Poſſibility of the Eternity of the World, 
I ſubmit to others. If he has not prov'd it 
impoſſible, where is the Contradiction of ſup- 
poling at not to exiſt which was from E. 
ternity? And how could he deſire to know, 
a 3 Contradiction than that which was, 
no Contradiction at all? And with what 
Reaſon could he ſay, that it was thence plain, 
that whatever exiſted from Eternity, muſt be 
therefore neceſſarily exiſting? 2 | 
Dr. Clarke mentions: three Inſtances, to 
make the Caſe of Etcrnal Creation plainer; 
Light from the Sun, a Shadow from an in- 
terpos d Body, and an Impreſſion from an im- 
pos d Seal. Theſe our Author ſpends fix 
Pages in endeayouring to confute. It would 
he endleſs to go through all he has ſaid; I 
ſhall only ſhew how far they are, or can be, 
underſtood to be parallel. Firſt. If the Sun 
had exiled from Eternity, it would have 
emitted 


. 
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eiten Light from Eternity. The Motion 


of Light not being inſtantaneous, makes a 
Difficulty which, perhaps, we could never get 
rid of, and which is all that can be ſaid a- 


gainſt the Poſſibility of Created Beings exiſt. 


ing from Eternity ; but then this Difficulty 


is merely owing to our inadequate Ideas, to 
our weak Minds, which can neyer be able 


to underſtand how an Eternity can now be 
paſt : But this, and all Arguments againſt 


Eternal Creation, equally affect the Exiſ- 
tence and Power of Gop, from Eternity. It 


is therefore plain from all that has been faid, 
that there is on one Side a direct Contradic- 


tion, and on the other Side only a Difficul- 
ty; and ſurely we know which is ſafeſt to 


be choſen. This Author ſeems to make 
Dr. Clarke mean, in the Inſtance of Light 


proceeding from the Sun, that the Inſtance | 


is parallel to Gop's creating from Eternity, 
in its Neceſſity ; that is, that becauſe he ſays 
Light muſt proceed from the Sun, therefore 
Go muſt create from Eternity: Which is far 
from what the Doctor meant, as appears from 


his own Words; For. ſays he, the Effects of 


that Will and Power might be ſuppos*d co- 
eval to the Will and Power themſelves, in 
the ſame Manner as Light would eternally 
proceed from the Sun, Kc. Here he only 
ſays, might proceed, not muſt proceed. The 
Sun is indeed an inactive Lump of Matter, 


and therefore Light would proceed from it 
L inde- 
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independent of any Power in it: But Gop is 
a free, active Being; and therefore it depend- 
ed upon his own Good-will and Pleaſure, 
whether any Effects at all, or at any Time, 
ſhould proceed from his Power. The In- 
Rance therefore was deſign'd to be parallel 
only in the Poſſibility of each, and not in the 
Certainty of either. He brings an Argu- 
ment to prove, That had the Sun exiſted from 
Eternity, yet the Particles of Light could 
not have proceeded from it from Eternity. 
The Argument has the ſame Fallacy that 
Dr. Beutly's about Generations of Men had, 
namely, That the Particles of Light began to 
flow from the Sun ; wherein 1s the Miſtake, for 
they never began to flow, they always did low 
from the Sun. This Argument, were it con- 
cluſive, would prove alto againſt Eternity 
paſt ; for all Time that is now paſt, was once 
reſent; that is, there was a Beginning of 
ternity paſt. The two other Inſtances, I 
think, are leſs parallel, becauſe they are not 
inſtantaneous; but they are ſo very near it, 
that they give us a very good Idea of the 
Poffibility of the Thing. Things that are 
not inſtantaneous, ſuch as Generations of 
Men, might certainly have exiſted from al! 
Eternity ; otherwiſe there will be a Contra- 
dition no way to be got rid of. There are, 
I muſt confeſs, Difficulties which I cannot 
clear up; but then J apprehend that they 
are purely owing to our imperfect Notions 
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of Eternity paſt, as J believe, whoever reads 
all this Gentleman has faid upon it, will ſee 
very plainly. 

He takes notice, Pag. 103. of a Paſſage 
of mine, to which he gives the Name of a 
Riddle. The Words are theſe ; There 4s a 
Time to come, which never will be preſent ; 
and there is a Time paſi which never was 
preſent. There is no Abſurdity in ſaying, 
That all future Time is to come; and that 
all Time that has been, is paſt ; for 70 come, 
means no more than future Yet it is evi- 
dent, that all future Time never will be pre. 
ſent, any more than all Time that is now 
paſt was ever preſent: And I do not ima- 
gine that there is any more in ſaying, That 
there is a Time to come, than in ſaying, That 
all Time is to come. An Inftance may make 
this ſomewhat plainer: Suppoſe a Man to 
move from any given Point directly forward, 
and to move on infinitely ; it is plain, that 
there will be Space for him to go through 
for eyer, and the Space which he is to go 
through will be before him; and as Space is 
infinite, there will be Space which he never 
will arrive at. To come, with refpe@ to 
Time or Duration, means only the ſame as 
before in a Motion through Space ; and paſt, 
with reſpect to Time or Duration, may 
taken in the ſame Senſe as behind in a Mo- 
tion through Space, fuppoſing a Perſon to 


haye moy'd Fron Infinity 1 in Space, To come, 
L 2 Call» | 
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cannot, in the Manner we- ule it, ſignify 
what: wi be, one Time or other, preſent; 
for thenat would follow; that there will be 
an End; namely, when all Time either is, 
or was preſent. The ſame is true with re- 
ſpect to paſti, which cannot mean what'was 
preſent, becauſe if all Time was once pre- 
ſent, there was a Beginning; namely, when 

all Time was either preſent or future. If 

then there is any Riddle in the foremention'd 
Propoſitions, it is, I apprehend, owing to 
the Language, and not to the Argument. 
„ Daration, he ſays, is the flowing of No- 
thing, unleſs it be the Ideas in our own 
&. Minds, or of Created Beings, from whence 
% we have thoſe Ideas.” Pag. 105. It is 
true, that our Idea of Duration is got from 
the Succeſſion or Flowing of the Ideas in our 
Minds; but then Duration is not that Idea, 
but the actual Flowing of the Exiſtence of 
ſome Subſtance, and not a mere abſtract 
Idea; for if we ſuppoſe all Created Beings 
away, we cannot but ſuppoſe Duration, or 
the Enduring of Something. . 

I had endeayour'd to ſhew, that it was 
more probable that Gop did create ſome Be- 
ings from Eternity, than that he did not. My 
Argument was this; That as Gop acts al- 
ways upon ſome Ground or Reaſon, what- 
ever that Ground was for his Creating, it was 
the ſame from Eternity that it was at any par- 
ticular Time; becauſe, Firſt, as he is himſelf 

| | | „ WTO 
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immutable, every Thing muſt be the ſame to 
him from Eternity, as at a particular Time; 
excluſive of any external Cauſe: \Secondly, 
Before the, Exiſtence: of any Thing but him- 
(elf; if he ever did exiſt alone, there could 
be no external Cauſe to determine it either 
Ways. This he would reduce to a Contra- 


diction, by ſaying, That I prove when Go 


exiſted alone, that he created fiom Eternity; 
2. e. when he did exiſt alone, that he did not 
exiſt alone. If my Words muſt be thus un- 
derſtood, 1 N it is a plain Contradic- 
tion: But I dare ſay, there are but few beſides 
this Author, who take them in ſuch a Senſe. 
Before the Exiſience of any Thing but himſelſ 
cannot be underſtood to mean, that he mſt, 
or certainly did, exiſt alone; but only, ſup- 
poſing he did exiſt alone, there can be ſup- 
posd no Reaſon for one Time rather than 
another; and therefore, in all Probability, he 
never did exiſt alone, but always diſplay'd his 
Infinite Goodneſs in creating and — 
Plcaſure and Happineſs n his Creatures. 
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[GA 2 28 A V IN G finiſh'd my Auſuer 
pf SEE 1 to the Objections of the Author 

155 of Dr. Clarke's Notions, &c. a- 
2 | gainſt my Firſt Defence, I ſhall 
here proceed to vindicate my Se- 


cond _ and anſwer what this Author 


has brought againſt it, who was miſtaken, if 
he expected to {ce in it Arguments clear'd up 
that were not objected againſt; or new De- 
monſtrations, where the old ones needed only 
to be put in a clearer Light; for new Argu- 
ments, new Proofs, can be expected from 
none but thoſe who oppoſe Truth, who, 
when driven from one Argument, fly to 


another: Whereas thoſe who endeavour to be 


of the Side of Truth, cannot want new De- 
monſtrations, nor are requir'd to do any 


Thing, but to ſhew the Strength of the old 


ones in different Lights, that they may by 


that Means be convincing to all. The Au— 
thor of Dr. Clarke's Notions, &c. begins his 
An- 
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Anſwer to my ſecond Defence with the Inſtance 
of the two Walls; of which ſo much has been 
ſaid already in the foregoing Vindication, that 
we ſhall not dwell upon it here. © The Con- 
« ſequence, that the Tranſiator calls a lame 
« onè, he ſays, is this; // hen two Things touch 
one another, there is nothing between them, 
Ergo, when there 1s nothing between two 
Things, they muſt touch.“ Pag. 112. Here 
is the ſame Fallacy as I took notice of be- 
fore; for he ſhould have added, Or there zs 
no Difference between touching, and not touch. 
ing. He allows, that there is ſuch a Diffe- 
rence; but if in each Caſe there is nothing be- 
tween two Things, that is, whether they 
touch, or do not touch, there is nothing be- 
tween them, let him ſhew the Difference 
that he allows. If he will ſay, that nothing 
can conſtitute ſuch a Difference; if he will 
affirm Something of Nothing, it will be in 
vain to try to confute him. Now if Nothing 
cannot conſtitute a Difference between two 
Somethings ; and if Space can conſtitute ſuch 
a Difference, as he grants it can; and if not- 
withſtanding this Space is not Something, I 
beg this Gentleman to tell me what it is. He 
ſays in the following Page, That © when we 
“ ſpeak of Things being diſſant, we mean it 
of ſome Relation or Accident in the Things 
&« themſelves, and not in any extraneous Pro- 
_ © perty inhering in ſomething elſe, Sc.“ 
Pag. 113. That is, in plain Engliſh, the 
5 e Diſtance 
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Diſtance that is between two Bodies, is not 
between them, but in them; If Diſtance is 
only an internal Accident or Relation of che 
Bodies between which it is, then without any 
internal Alteration of either of the Bodies, the 
Relation muſt continue the ſame: But a Body 
may be mov d from one Place to another, with- 
out any internal Alteration; and therefore 
when the Bodies are moy'd Wer nearer or 
farther. from each other, there is ſtill the ſame 
| Relation between them as before, When there 
is a different Relation; that 1s there! is the ſame 
Relation, and not che ſame Relation, at the 
ſame Time. It cannot be here replied, that 
Motion alters an internal Relation, becauſe the 
Relation of both Bodies will be alter d by the 
Motion of one of the Bodies only. f; 
The four next, Anſwers are already Fw 
ated i in the Vindication of my firſt Defence. 
I had ſaid, That the Idea of Space, and 
of i its actual Exiſtence, we could by no Means 
get rid of, Sc. The Word it, here refers 
0 Idea: He means then, that the Idea 
« of the actual Exiſtence of Space will 
« renwain, Sc.“ Pag. 115. Our Author here 
miſtakes; ; for it refers to Space; the actual 
remaining of which follows from the Impoſ- 
ſthility of getting rid of the Idea of its real 
Exiſtence, that is, from the Contradiction 
implied in ſuppoſing i it not to. exiſt. - Could 
we as caſily get rid of the Idea of SPACE 


as * other Things, it sud from hence fol- 
| low 
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low, that Space was not neceſſatily exiſ- 


tene | 


I afferted; That , all the Tranflatot 
meant by an abſtratt Idea was, that it could 
have no Subſiftence' of itſelf, I very readily 
granted pure Extenſion to be of the ſame 
Kind. To this our Author replies, ' Page 
116; „That I grant the Tranſlator rightly 
«© to have compared it. Ergo, I grant my 
oven Objections to the Compariſon to be 
« vain and fruitleſs.” Tf this Gentleman 
will own that he-means no more by an Ab- 
ſtract Idea, than what was mentioned of it 
before, I may very ſafely grant my own Ar- 
guments to he vain and fruitleſs ; but, I dare 
ſay, there are no Perſons of either Side of 
the Queſtion, that define abſtrat Ideas in 


that Manner : If they do, I defire to know 
the Difference between Properties and abſtract 
Ideas: If they do differ, or only agree in one 


particular, namely, in having no Subſiſtenee 
of themſelves, then the Compariſon is falſe. 
I ſhall give no Anſwer to the Remainder of 
Page 116. till this Author has ſhewn the Ab- 
ſurdity of Properties inherent in Properties. 
© He grants, ſays he, that ad the Idea be 


can get of the Infinityof Spare.ariſes PR 


from an Addition of finite Spaces: That 
« 15, that all the Idea he can get of the Infi- 
* nity of Space, is from being able to add 
finite Spaces together, without finding a 


© Poſlibility of ſtopping any where. If then 


all the Idea he can get of the Infinity of 
. M « Space- 
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Space be of this negative Infinity; how does 
© he know, or how can he prove, that a quite 
% different Sort of Infinity belongs to it? Sc. 
Page 117. From the Argument in this Paſ- 
ſage, nothing can be concluded more than 
this, that we have no Idea or Image in our | 
Minds, of Infinity ; and whoever aſſerted | 
that we had any? Were Space not truly and 
purely Infinite, there muſt be a Poſſibi- 
ity of ſtopping ſomewhere, when we add 
finite Spaces together; but as there is 20 
Poſſibility of ſtopping any where, it 1s plain, 
that there is no End; becauſe if there was, 
it might be come at; and what has no End, is 
poſitively Infinite. . 
The next Section requires no Anſwer. 
He tells us Page 119. that Space is not 
« an Idea of a real Thing, but it is an Ideal 
Thing. Ard again, in the ſame Page, 
« Space is an ideal Thing.” Whether this 
be * Caſe, or no, has been ſhewn in the 
foregoing Vindication of the two Demon- 
{trations of Space. 

I faid, That I was for leaving it to the 
Reader's Judgment, whether he could not 
ſuppoſe a Line infinitely extended each Way; 
he replies, that © He is apt to think, he 
« [the Reader] will conclude, that every 
« Line ſuppoſed to be actually drawn out, 
«© muſt be finite, muſt be bounded by its 
“ Pots.” Page 120. I ask then, What 
Points they are, that this Line muſt be 


bounded 7 ?. Cannot God create 2 | Quantity 
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of Matter of any determinate Breadth and 
Thickneſs, that ſhould, as to its Length be in- 
finite? If he can, that is ſuch a Line as 1 meant. 
Tf he cannot, it "muſt be becauſe it is im poi- 
ſible, and then it will be a Contradiction; 
and if it be 2 Contradiction, I deſire this 
Author to ſhew it to be ſo. « What he 
calls Duration itſelf, is nothing more 
« than an Idea. And again, Duration 
„in the Abſiract, is like Space, an ideal 

“ Thing only. Pag. 120. Both theſe 
Propoſitions ought to have been proved. Space 
and Duration have both been proved to be 
Something in this and in my former Defences. 

The Caſe of eternal Creation T have fuf- 
fictently explained! in the Vindication of my 
Firſt Defence. However, ſince this Author 
lays ſo much Streſs upon it, 1 ſhall 
endeayour to anſwer what he ſays in his four 
following Pages, in as ſhort a Manner as I 
can. © For, ſays he, the very Suppoſition 
de that God had a Power from Eternity to 
create, or bring any Thing into Being, 
„ implies, that what he had a Power to 
create, or bring into Being, muſt be once 
« out of Being, Ge.” Page 127, That is, 
in other Words The very Suppoſition that 
God had'a Power from Eternity to create, 
implies, that He could not exert that Power 
from Eternity, 1. e. He had 5 that Power 
from Eternity. This is“ a Conſequenee, 
which will always lay W upon thoſe 
2 who 
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who are of this Gentleman's Side of the 
Queſtion,- though what he bas produced 


againſt it, are great Difficulties, but entirely 


owing to our Want of Capacity to receive 
the particular Manner how they came to be 
ſo; thoteh nothing can be more evident than 
that they are ſo, becauſe worſe Difficulties, 
S. direct Abſurdities and Contradi on 
follow from the contrary Suppoſitions. 1 
He brings an Argument from a celebrated 
Author, Page 122. I ſhall only take Notice 
of ſome Defects Iobſeryed in it: 2 He had the 
< Power of creating all Things, whenſo- 
« eyer he pleaſed; but he exiſted a whole 
Eternity without being able to pleaſe, for 
all this wonderful Power: © For what was 
cc from Eternity, that always actually was in 
% Being.” This I grant to be true; but 
the following Propoſition is falſe, that it 
«G never depended- upon the Will or Choice 
of any other Being, as -a Thing which 
„might, or might not be.“ This I ſay 
falſe, and will remain ſo, till the 2 


ttadiction implied in the Suppoſition of the 
Im poſſibißty of eternal Creation, be an- 


Cates or till there be ſhewn as evident a 
: 'Contradi&tion on the other Side ; and then 
War. Sides will be true, and both falſe. 

gain, What God createdof his own Choice, 


e that did depend upon the Will or Choice 


of him, as a Thing which might, or might 
22 not be.“? This is alſo true; but the Con- 
ſequence 


85 
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ſequence which he 8 am it, which is, 
that # it therefore was not aw alf 
« ally in Being; and therefore what Gd 
« created of his own Choice, could not 
« exiſt fiom Hg is falſe, for the ſame 
Reaſon as the former; for from this Gonſe- 
quence it follows, chat God was whole 
Eternity a Being without any Freedom. gr 
Choice at all. The Arguments quoted at 
the Bottom of this and the following Page, 
have the ſame Sort of Fallacy, and do, AE 
require any particular Anſwer. ; 

I affirmed, that 79 fue Gad 10 Joe. 4 
Power 7 ene Time and 5 7 1 — 
to ſuppoſe 4 Change in bim put to funpaſ 
him to exert that Pater at ove Time, and 
not at another, juſt as he pleaſes, did not 
ſappaſe any Change at all, but in bis Will ; - 
what my Principles will, lead to farther, 4 
did not 98 This he quotes from me; and 

then anſwers, © But Ido; fer his Priuci le is 
<« this, and the whole reſts upon this Maxim, 
Li. That whatever God can once dog be 
« can always dos "ohne; he. became, 
& veſied with new Pawer, and there 1 4 
© Change in the Deity.” Page 123. I the 
Author here means by the Adtion of God, 
a mere Action, without any external Ur- 
cumſtance relating to it; then I grant what 
he ſays to be true: But if he Ae any 

external - Circumſtance to it, as I doubt we 
ſhall find he 4 e it is falſe, and moſt 
5 evidently 
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evidently ſo. Thus, in the firſt Caſe,” it is 
plain and true, that if God ever could, or 
ever will be able to create, he can create 
now; or if he can now, he always could, 
and always will be able to create: To create 

therefore, here means only the ſimple Action 
of Creation. But in the ſecond Caſe, where: 
the Action is not. ſimple, but has ſome ex- 
ternal Cireumſtance applied to it, it is very 
often falſe; for it is plain, that the Circum- 
ſtance of Time will alter the Nature of a 
Thing, even with reſpect to the Power of 
God; that is, God cannot do that now, the 
Poſſibility of doing which depended upon a 
Time that is paſt. Thus, for Inſtance, God 
cannot now create a Being from Eternity, 
though he could from Eternity have created 
ſuch a BG which is the Inſtance he him- 
ſelf brings: So neither can he now create a 
Being coeval with Adam, neither can he 
now make Adam not to have exiſted ; be- 
cauſe what is once paſt, is in the very Na- 
ture of the Thing, beyond the . of 
Omni potence itſelf to recal. If this be con- 
ſidered and underſtood, we ſhall the more 
eaſily ſee the Fallacy of the following Ar- 
gument. © It is certain, that God can give 
« Beginning to what was not: Therefore he 
« always had a Power of giving Beginning 
to what was not; therefore Something 
„ might have a Beginning from all Eter- 
nity, Oc. Taz 124. The Action of 


giving 
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giving Beginning depends entirely upon a 
Circumſtance of Time. It does not there- 
fore follow, that becauſe God can give a 
Beginning now, that he always could; that 
ſtrictly and properly ſpeaking, he could give 
a Beginning from Eternity; no, that is ap- 
parently abſurd; but creating from Eter- 
nity 1s not abſurd : Becauſe it is not giving 
a Beginning from Eternity, as this Gentle- 
man would have it be, but only making a 
Being exiſt from Eternity; and therefore It. 
is making a Being exiſt without Beginning. 
To ſhew the Truth of this, let us purſue. 
the Argument as far as it will go. It is very 
plain and clear, that God had from Eternity 
a Power of Acting; but if he could not 
from Eternity exert that Power, it is evi- 
dent that it is the ſame Thing as if he had 
not had ſuch a Power. If he could exert 
the Power of creating from Eternity, which 
this Author allows he could do, in ſaying, 


that God could moſt certainly att from all © 


Eternity, unleſs he can ſhew the Difference 
between the Action of Creation being from 
Eternity, and any other Action from Eter- 
nity; then, I ſay, that as this Power was 
from Eternity, it was without Beginning; 
and ſince the Exertion of it might have been 
from Eternity too, he could have created 
without Beginning; and if he could have 
created without Beginning, created Beings 
might haye exiſted without Beginning, that 
is, 
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is, from Eternity. There is no Medium, no 
Stop to be made between this arid God's 
having no Power, no Free Will, nor any 
Perfe lion at all from Eternity. For if 
created Beings muſt of Neceſſity have had 
a Beginning, the Action of which they are 
the Conſequence muſt alſo have had a Be- 
ginning, or the Cauſe muſt have been a 
whole Eternity in producing the Effect: 
And if the Action muſt have had a Begin- 
ning, the Power muſt alſo have had a 
inning; or elſe, as before, the Power 
would have been a whole Eternity a 
mere empty Name, and in Reality no 
Power at all. The Section at the Bottom of 
Page 124. is ſuch a mere Quibble, that I am 
aan aſhamed to take Notice of it; his 
Words are theſe: It may be farther added, 
« that ſince Gop cannot #ow make an ter. 
« nal Creature, therefore he never could.“ 
That is, becauſe Gop cannot now create a 
Being that ſome thouſand Years ago ſhould 
have liv'd with Adam in Paradiſe, therefore 
he never could: Or, in plain Engliſh, unleſs 
Gon can make the preſent Time be the Time 
that is paſt, that is; unleſs he can do what is 
a Contradiction, he could not always do what 
he can now do The Maxim, as he has put 
it, is his own; and as it is falſe, he is conſe- 
quently miſled by it. Tt ſhould have been 
put thus; That what Gob can now do, he 


could always do 3 and not as this Author has 
chang d 
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chang'd it, That what Gop could once dh, be 

can always do: Which, unlets it meant only 
the bare Action, without any other Circume _ 
ſtance, 1s not true; for we all know, that 
there are particular Circumſtances of Time 
and Things paſt, which make that impoſſible 
at one Time, which was poſſible at another. 
This is all the Reader will meet with here 
of the Poſſibility of Eternal Creation. I had 
never endeayour'd to advance any ſuch No- 
tion, which appears ſo difficult to a great 
many Perſons, but upon the Occaſion I did, 
which was for a ſtronger Confutation of A. 
theiſm; which, as its Profeſſors now defend 
it, cannot, that J know of, be confuted any 
other Way; as was ſhewn in the Conclufon 
of my Second Defence. 

He proceeds in this Manner, We cannot 
have any ęaſetive Idea of Infinite 'Space, 
« either in Imagination or Intellect.“ Pag. 
125. This is moſt manifeſtly falſe; for if 
we cannot have any Idea of it in Intellect, if 
we cannot know whether it be Infinite, or nol; 
for the ſame Reaſon we cannot know any 
Thing at all about the Divine Attributes: 80 
that it would be but in vain for any Perſon 
to try to demonſtrate the Infinite mne 
of Gop. : | 

It will be very needleſs to repeat all our 
Author has ſaid in the two following Pages, 
about the Diſtin&ion between having diviſi- 
ble e and my extended. He endea- 


N yours, 


= 
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yours, I ſuppoſe, to maintain the Notion of 
the Souls being an unextended Subſtance. 
ELhad, in my Firſt Defence, an Argument to 
prove it extended; he ſhould, I think, have“ 
anſwer d that Argument, or elle the Difficul- 
ties he would put upon this Diſtinction, will 

be but of little Force. My Notion of the 
Soul is this; That it is an extended, uniform, 
immaterial Subſtance, endued with a Capaci- 
ty of Thinking, which is gi ven to the Whole 
Subſtance ; ſo that the Whole perceives, the 
Whole thinks, and not any Part of it, or all 
the Parts by themſelves. That it is indiviſi- [ 
ble, as a thinking Subſtance, I firmly believe; _ 
but as an immaterial Subſtance it may, for 
what I know, be diviſible. The Difference 
between ſuch a Subſtance and Matter is, that 

the one has ſuch an indiviſible Property gi- 

ven to it, that the Diviſion of it would deſtroy 

its very Effence : : Whereas Matter has no 
ſuch Property, nor can have ſuch a Property; 

for the Soul is a Continuum, or one uniform 
Thing; but Matter is actually divided, and 

— 25 of an infinite Number of diſtinct 
Subſtances; and whilſt it continues ſo, can- 

not have an indiviſible Quality fix'd to it: 

And herein conſiſts the Difference between 6 
their Extenſions. Why then does this Au- 
thor talk of all our Notion of Extenſion being 

taken from Matter, when (though we do in 

G deed get the Notion of it firſt from Matter,) 

7 We can concelye Extenſion where there is no 

E : Matten 
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the Second. Defence,” . M, 
Matter, and therefore muſt conceive it to bee 
long to ſomething elfe'e: :::: + 5 
To ſuppoſe Gop 70 be extended, he: ſays; . 
Pag. 128. is a very groſs Notion. The ap- 


parent Groſſneſs of it ariſes from hence, T hat 
we are apt to connect Extenſion with Body or 


Matter ;.and ſo conclude, that whatever is ex- 


tended, is therefore material or gorporeali. 
But this is chiefly owing to the Provalence , 
Carteſianiſm; as appears from hence, that if 
we put any other Word for Extenſion that” 

has the ſame Meaning, as Expanſion, ſuppoſe, 


the Groſſneſs immediately vaniſhes. Taking 


therefore the Word Extenſion in ſuch a Senſe,” 

I ſhould be glad to fee what better Notion 
this. Gentleman has of him. But, ſays he, 
«© though we ſhould ſuppoſe this, yet then 
« it cannot be proy'd, that what we call 


„ SPACE is His Eætenſion, or any Extenſion, 


(except imaginary;) it muſt be itſelf exten- 


s ded, if it be any Thing, and muſt be the 
"2m Subject of Extenſion, not Extenſion.” 


Pag. 128. Space is a Property, and ſuch a 

Property as can belong to no Subſtance, but 
the Supreme Being; it is the Extenſion or 
Expanſion. of that Being. Extended Exten-: 


ſion, and the Space of Gop's Subſiance, being 
Nonſenſe, or Soleciſm and Impropriety, is 


only owing to the Nature of the Language; 


for it is by no means Nonſenſe to ſay, that 


. the Subſtance of Gop falls and conſtitutes ; 


Space, 
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8 Space; ind yet theſe Words mean the ame as 
34 By mu Space of Govp's Subſtance. 


* We may have ſimple Ideas, which hive 
«< no external Objects correſpondent to them. 
Pag. 129. This we have before conſider'd; ; 
and to Which I anſwer again, That if we can 


Have ſimple Ideas from N othing, we cannot 
be ſure of the Exiſtence of any Thing. 


The two following Pages Have been ſuffi- 


| ciently anſwer'd in the Vindication of the firſt 


Defence. $84 8 

He tells us, Pag. 131. that - « When we 
6. ſuppoſe the Bodies away, we are apt to ap- 
< ply their Dimenſions to that imaginary 
« Part of Space, where we conſiderꝭ d them 
before exiſting. What is this, but ſaying, 
That nothing exiſts but in Imagination; for if 


Bodies exiſt only in ſome imaginary Place, | 


they cannot really and truly exiſt at all. | 
How-will he prove that they really do exiſt? 
He muſt either ſay, That they exiſt in ſome 


real Place; and then he agrees with us; or elſe 
he muſt ſay, That they make an imaginary 


Place become a real Place, by their exiting in 
it; that is, the Place is ſometimes real, and 


| ſometimes i imaginary... This is tao weak to, 


be farther inſiſted upon. 

His laſt Anſwer depends api this Caſe o 
Eternal Creation, which we have before twice 
treated of, to which Places een 1 refer 


if 2 1 
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